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“BUT FOR YOUR SORDID CONDUCT .... THE DIAMINDS WOULD NOT HAVE BEEN STOLEN!” 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS | 
REWARD 


NOVELETTE. 
(CONCLUDED.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 

FINE day following after the many 
rainy ones caused even the 
grunblers and weather-prophets t¢ 
Tejoice. 

“What shall we do, and where | 

cried Susie H. , who was 
it i a Dacre to arrange fresh flowers 
® drawing-room vases. “ Decide quickly, 
teal people, or we shall lose the best part of 


“I want to go down : ates 
to % 
Flinor. “¥ haps the age i =_ 

















FLASHED ELINOR. 


and two or three old folks to visit. When | pulpit. Fancy having all the world for your 
| staying at Belmont I feel as if I must needs | congregation!” 
take’ up my old position of lay curate, and | “ Persons who make a point of giving away 
the Vicar is kind enough not to interfere or tracts should use a little more discrimination 
object.” if they wish to effect any good,” observed 
“T daresay he would be glad to engage you i. Lady Ohippendale, complaisantiy.. “I once 
at a fixed stipend,” laughed Susie. “But I | had a tract ded to me by an elderly female 
hope you'll never marry @ cletgyman, Nellie. | in a poke bonnet, and when I opened it the 
Some clergymen’s wives are angelic women, | first words that met my eyes were, ‘Stop! 
while others are not at all nice. They shine Drunkard!. Abandon the Glass !,’’ 
with reflected authority, they think themselves | A general laugh followed this narrative. 
privil to rebuke and exhort ; in fact, eer | } * She might have giv en it to a navvy or a 
are really priests in petticoats.” | sailor,” continued her lJadyship. “In that 
“May I go with you to help distribute the | case it would not have missed its purpose so 
tracts, Miss Campbell?” asked Lord Chippen. | utterly.” 
dale. “Tt is the looking-glass, not the drinking- 
“Oh, they're not tracts,” said Elinor, ‘ ‘eal | glass, gad 8 fatal attractions for you, 
cheap. editions of Scott, Dickens, and Carlyle. Maria,” her husband, sarcastically. They 
I am not bo. Bye of tract literature myself, had sage since — the sparring in which 
and the of our great authors contain | they both 
the noblest sermons ever preached outside a “You are “1 “ikely to fall into the same 
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error,” replied Lady Chippendale, sharply, 
“T wonder Epple with liver complaint. ever 
venture to behold their refiection in the glass.” 

This was a direct allusion to Lord Chippen- 
dale’s yellow complexion and lack of personal 
attractions.. Susie Heath interposed between 
the: belligerent parties to prevent any more 
matrimonial compliments from being ex- 
changed. 


“We have not settled what to do with our- | 


elves yet,” she remarked. “Can't you ad- 
vise us, Lord Chippendale? I should like a 
breezy gallop across the common and round by 
the high road home.” 

“Very good exercise for young: people,” he 
replied. “You had better go. shall join 
the sedate members of the party who are 
bound for the village.” 

“If you can give me a mount, Dacre, I'll 
Say Miss Heath,” said Bertie Caven- 

ish. 

“And so will I. Splendid morning for a 
gallop,” chimed in his late friéhd and present 
rival, Ned Lawrence. 

Clifford Dacre rang the bell: and Ordered 
the horses to be brought round ta the door, 
while Susie and Mrs. Dacre went, Upstairs. vo 
don their riding habits. oa : 

“Won't you come with us, Fadooner?” in- 
quired Ned Lawrence. : 

“No! Pll stroll down tothe »7 
Miss Campbell and Lord and Lady Chi 
dale,” veplied’ Captain Falconer, “ 


with 


be cing good to ourfellow-creatures, while 
you, mad-brained individuals are risking® your 
necks in taking it oub of the horses.” ‘ 
Susie’ soon returned, looking - piquant 
and pretty in her well-fitting dark hive riding- 
habit, and little. hard-felt hat, with a scarlet 
wing, under which her wavy dark ‘hair’ was 
in & taht, shining coil... | 
bib er Ep when stie heard that Cuptain 
‘the riding 
a ont ; Seciety ° 
wenn bly galling to the proud, “vil fal, Tittle 


They “had: hardly) canteredawily From: “the 
does n the othets who had elected to walk 


the villa Cuptiie: 2 ear- 
Tyan lino had Moneh foc ate 
tri 0. ies 
Tiki 
where’. 


“the books that 
n. Yr Rake, ee 
nite & 


x 
0 was ned to accotipany 

Lam 4 Bis profoind indifference Like 

wagiterr 





‘Wfst' ‘call was imide at thetigehook; 
thigir Sted appearance Cartsed 


we 6 


~ 6 ndale, “4 


arrangers as re ventured to ‘terny >the 

“Would you like tp examine thent?” said” 
littl Miss Brooke>/ the .schoolmistress, in/ 
@ nervous flutter, ‘“darxious to. di the 
abilities of her scholags, while fearful they 
should break down through shyness; and> fail 
to do her credit. i 

Elinor declined- the offer, but. Captain 
Falconer accepted it. He began well, only he 
failed to keep in the right path, sliding off 
presently into sheer nonsense, and-asking the 
most ridiculous questions with the gravest of 
faces. 

Miss Brooke was puzzled, the youngsters 
were in ecstasies, hailing. each gigantic 
blunder the Captain made with a shout of 
delight: They would fain have had him as 
their school inspector; examination day in 
that case would have lost all its terrors for 


them. 
“We had better go,” said Elinor, remon- 
stratingly. “You are demoralising the 
school, Captain Falconer. Miss Brooke will 
never be able to restore order.” 

The Captain pulled out his watch. 

“You'll all be let out in ten minutes,” he 
remarked, to the attentive pupils, “and I'll 
stand ‘treat at the sweet-shop, | You won’t 
forget to look for me, there?” 

It was too much: © Discipline was thrown 
to the winds, and they gave him three cheers. 

The books were then distributed, and the 


shalt | 


dabewapart from 


old lady who kept the sweet-shop did a brisk 
jon oe when the children came flocking out of 


“it brings the sticky joys of childhood back 
to one’s memory!” said Lord fing > wae as 
the “ bull’s-eyes” and hardbake disappeared 
in large quantities. 

“Yes,” rejoined the soldier, with a smile. 
“They don’t look yery tempting to us now; 
and yet, in one way or another, we are always 
striving after the sweets of life.” 

“Have we any ‘more visits to make, Miss 
Campbell?” inquired Lady Chippendale. 

“Only one,” said Elinor, “Tt is to a 
retired butterman, quite am aristocratic indi- 
vidual as compared with the others. Please 
| don’t laugh! He is a very worthy man. 
| Papa always liked and respected him as the 
| pecple’s churchwarden. He was telling me 
the other day how much he regretted his want 
ot education. That makes the time hang so 
heavily on his hands. I have kept my last 
copy of ‘Bleak House’ in reserve for him.” 

‘fhe ex-butterman received his distinguished, 
guests with profuse welcomes, and ushered 
them into the large, showy parlour—redolent 
of glue and varnish—that.formed the crown- 
mg glory of his life. : na 

“Thank you kindly, miss!”-he exclaimed, 
as Elinor handed the volume to him. “TI shall 
vally it more as coming from you. Look 


there!” he continued, pointing with a a a- 
ant chuckle to some brand-new books ee 
aden with richly-bound books, hanging ” 
over his head; “I’ve got over that little . 
culty about learning J was telling, yott about 
the other. day...<'Pheyre all on them shelves, 
Homer, Danje; ‘Shakespeate, Milton, and ‘the 
rest of the writing fellows, gai neat as niie- 
pence. .Who'd-pazzlé their brains with study 
when, for.a.few pounds, they -can buy =P all 
the Jtterary “wisdom in the world? The. raw 
moterial. -ami't.. wanted when - the finished 
article's. souready to hand, . It 
for, ancient @r modern,- 
Sic’ Mowe aie ane Seeds NRE ose 
nefit. oo) young hdy, mo 
the right thing for tue, after all! Omee ge 
nt aud the rest is as eagty de kiss your 
., Elinor-could no but coincidéin the truthful 
mess..of this’ assertion. yt, save the want 
poad, money, ny i sadly, tended to keep 
uy? 
1 You are nae 4 trying to give other people 


le icmp Miss Campbell!” remarked Captain 


camer, on-their way back to the Abbey. 
bi @elfishness cannot be ranked among your 
P tastings.’ R 
x fIt-is not much that I can do,” she said, 
: iy; ‘and people more than repay me by 
“shewing so much gratitude.” , 

ic “As\ he glanced at the sweet, -thoughtful, 
Liwtudious face, the slender, graceful form, 
“Captain Falconer told himself that here was 
a.rare flower of womamhood, to be gathered 
and worn upon the breast of some fortunate 
mat. Ciao. 

He had no wish to make the attempt on his 
own account. 
roseond in the garden of girls, and pricked 
his fingers terribly in the effort to gain posses- 
sion of it. 

“Are you and Miss Heath on | intimate 
terms wit: each other?” he. inquired, care- 
lessly, when Lord and Lady Chippendale were 
wel} on ahead. 

“Yes,” she replied, not a little amused at 
the prospect of a second confidential com; 
munication. First Susie, .then ‘the Captain. 
What could it all mea? 4y. 

“Have you any influence over her?” 

“A little, perhaps—not much. Why do you 


ask?” 

*Tt scems such a pity that she should ge 
on flirting with those young cubs!” said ‘the 
Captain, angrily, “They completely monopo- 
lise her. Perhaps she is incapuble of better 
things, ‘theugh !” Anh 

“Indeed, she is-not!” cried Elinor.» “ Susie 
is one of the best-amd-weapest girls in the 





world, only she is a little spoiled 

tumes che takes a. perverse delight in — 
ing the worst side of her character {or |, 
tion. Why, when her father jost Dariy i 
his money, through the failure of 4 | 
Susie was the prop and stay of ¢ 
family! She developed © endless 
looking after the home, and ear; 
teaching ag pwell.” 

ee You must admit that she is 
irg. 

* That_is not altogether her fruls;” retorted 
Elinor, warmly. “If men refusad tobe iia 
with there would soon be an end to finj 
a'topether.” mn 
ee: You are very hard upon us, 

“You should be reasonable, then, and ny 
cry out when you have wilfully thrust yy 
fingers in the fire.” - ; 

“Miss Heath has a staunch friend in we 
From to-day I abandon the long-cherished 
idea that women like to run each other dow,” 

“Some women may indulge in that sort of 
thing,” said Elinor, scornfully, “but a ine 
lady would hardly descend to it. Ib is te 
meanest of all feminine vices.” 

“Til frown’ upoh i for the future,” hem 
plied, meekly, suppressing a strong desir to 
go on depreciating Susie Heath, in onder to 
enjoy the pleasure of heaving Elinor defend 


he cntirg 
. TESOUORg, 
ung Money by 


fond of flit. 


Miss Camp 





He had already selected his |. 





her. 
WG ie flirt had her good points, ther, 
, whith @ nok be overlooked. * 
’ As Sage stayed only-a few days 
‘ ily: to Elinor's.relief. His zetun 
dq great weight of auxicty from of 


eee La 
bait, abd itation he had * 
ph yet, 6 anlylamughed, and strove to. chang 
_ He Wa very loving; very ‘devoted, but be 
refused to ‘discuss hig private affairs, or ener 
inte any ; 
“That some great trouble perpetually ye 


{ him, rendering bim: nervous, uneasy, @ 


virpiteble; Elinor. felt. certain. It grieved ber 
‘t think of this.mystetious trouble in conpes 
tion with: Guy, andthe want of confidence 
that prevented him from:aequainting her #tb 
it. 

“Can you manage to meet ime in the pictwe 
gallery this afternoon, Nell ?.’.he said tober 
one morning, when they chanced to pase gp? 
the stairs, Guy,still refusing to join the family 
circle: }. te) <p 

“J daresay Icon Susie will cover uy 
ere te ing back to town again ins 

a ving bac’ oY 
day or two, aa ~ have spent £0 little time 
together, thanks to Clifford Dacre’s rudenes 

“You are always going to Londoi now, 

-she-said,, anxiously,“ You. must have » grt 
deal of business to transact, Guy. T hope it 
is rot connected with racing matters. 

“ Nos. L have giver the.turf up as ¢ dead 
failure. rger A scree having ees : 
Tex it wi in my go y 
meet, whild I've money se) to take re 
there. You have promised to wait a year 
me, Nell, under any circumstances. 

“ Am 1 likely to forget my promise, that yo 
remind me of it?” she asked, reproachfully 

“T supposer net, but ill-luck has made = 
horribly mistrustful,” he replied; ° and your 
love js all I-have left to console me. y 

Four o'clock had struck before Blinor _ 
get away to keep her appointment with y 
in ‘the: long oak-panelled pictare-gallery. 

The waning light fel —~ a pear 

J Imonts. air wor 
Sera entaeatind or frowned from their heavy, 
gilded ‘frames, while snits°of armour, aa 
at regular intervals along the galery, ° os 
grim and formidable, as if each might cou 
a veritable crusader. ‘ 


of 
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ion em *,* f he . and 
wait: or her. ng up 
aeatie gallery wits rettleay lootsteps.- 
“Db to think you ‘were not coming,” 
ho mid, impatiently. ~~ 
ua not eke my esca ny 
ing-room any sooner,” she replied, 
th “There were callers. Don’t be angry 
with me now that I am here, Guy.” ; 
“jam not he only miserable,” said 
Guy, moodily. “ This place is enough to give 
qo the blues, even if one hadn't. got them 


see!" stood. by oneal. the orjeb- windows 
talking long and earnestly, while the light 
ded slowly away, leaving them in almost 
Tee abaequsie! sangeet tom tligts te 

vaguely to ag s e 
rp a Vhie rendered it neces- 


ing the best years of his life. 
een with sorrowful interest inte the 


various details connected with his approaching ' 


v e, 

Tyo will not start until next month, 
= dull, muffled clang; a faint rattle oi 
armour, caused her to break off suddenly in 
her sentence, and cling to Guy’s arm. 

“What was it?” she asked, in a frightened 
whisper. “You heard the noise?” 

«bees it was only a rat or a mouse behind 
the armour,” he; said, reassuringly. “This is 
their happy hunting-ground. 
not fortunate enough to posséss. a ‘ghor.” 

Th bed cals Jett the gallery: 4 ew minutes 
when Vickers, the d ive, emerged from 
behind one of the suits of armour, and stole 
noiselessly away, 


CHAPTER IX. 

One by one the guests departed, until Susie 
Heath and Klinor alone remained to keep 
Mrs. Dacre company. Clifford Dacre, . pre- 
fering the society of his stud- » and 
§ most of his time in’ stables, 
seldom Joined them, his absence being little 
noticed wr re , even by-bis wife, 

i and Captain Falconer had 
renga their belligerent attitude te the 
ast. 

“‘Lhere goes. another of. your. victimes, Miss 
Heath,” Ae remarked, “sarcastically, as he 
stood by the drawing-room window waiti 
fo: the dog-cart. to be brought. round, 
watehing the Rev. Claude Grenville’s. curate 
disappear down the avenue. | “ He is.a very 
rood young man, but you have disabused him 
of his: cela notions, a convert of 
him, and then abandoned ‘him remorselessly. 
Now he halts between two conditions, . Ho 
doesn't want to remain bachelor, and he can’t 
become Benedict.” 

Susie flashed an angry look’ at her tor- 
mentor. 

“You at least haye not been victimised,” 
she replied, quickly. 

“Sines I am such a fatal Imre you ought 
lo congratulate yourself upon your escape. 

‘, rehape I do,” was oki 
_ Dut I can't help pitying that young curate. 
If he had not fal 4, = with pal, ot lost. his 
heart to no purpose, he might have met with 
‘me mos girl eventually, and settled down 
© 4 comfortablaygommonplace existence.” 
us indirect mode of implying that Susie 
¥ie not a nice girl proved too avach for her 
enduranes, 

" poe are very compassionate,” she observed, 
ie: Quick temper carrying her ‘ond the 
units of civil warfate, “ane oe Ag cheap 
Virtue. The best and noblest woman of your 
‘cquaintance, to whom you alluded the other 


y; does he u « 
ott of rh tmost, I suppose, to keep you 


Your hestt in a 
posing you to possess one.’ 


“T alluded to mother . an 
said Captain Filconee pocal ag she is dead, 


Swsio felt both relieved: and remorseful. 


sunilat manner, always sup- 


the provoking reply ; | 


and warn you against losing: 


f 


| for therdoctor’s wife. 





~~ 


“T am so I made that remark,” she re- 
“I could not tell that it 
was from your mother you gained your idea 
of what a woman should be.” 

She had never spoken so gently and frankly 
to him before; and Ca 


in the act of wishing that her changed bearing 
had set ino litaleveeeier a 4 

Guy Singita had gone back to town on the 
= after his stolen interview in the picture 
gallery with Elinor. . She supposed him to be 
engaged in preparing his outfit for Canada, 
and the thought of his approaching departure, 
and the uncertainties connected with his re- 
turn, made her feel dull and unheppy. 

“Shail we drive into. Bromley this after- 
noon?” said Mrs, Dacre, as they sat at 
luncheon. “I have some shopping to do, and 
we can call at Madame Camplin’s to see how 
she is getting on with the dresses.” 

Both girls~expressed their willingness to 
accom r. ° 

“TV'll go with you,” said Clifford Dacre, who 
was struggling wildly with a fowl. Like most 
Toaiched carvers, he always refused to let the 
butler utidertake that important duty. “I’ve 
promised to meet Conway and Trevor at the 

tose for a game of billiards. You can drop 
me there on your way to the shops.” 

. The. afternoon turned out to be fine, and 
Clifford Dacre was in a very gracious mood. 
Ho kept the others laughing at his bad jokes 
and atrocious puns till they reached Bromley. 
Having set) him down at the one hotel of any 
iaiportance that Bromley could boast of, Mrs. 
Dacre and her visitors cominenced. the serious 
business of shopping. 

The advent of the Abbey people always 
pee tine hittle he - bed 

b i town. Passers- ed 
after the luxuriously-appointed carriage as it 
rolled. smoothly along, the sleek, glossy coats 
of the magnificent bays shining in the mellow 
afternoon sunlight, while shopkeepers hurried 
bareheaded to the doorway to receive Mrs. 
Dacre’s liberal orders. 

She was fond of patronising the local 
tradesmen, and she had but few coclings with 
co-operative stores. On this account miley 
people ‘thought highly of her, and paid her 
every attention. 


There. were so. many places to call at, such’ 


a tumber’ of: things to inspect and collect 
from, that the carriage did not draw up in 
front of Madame Camplin’s door until dusk 
was setting in. 

Madame, a thin, wiry, well«izessed French- 
woman, who spoke, as much with her arms 
and hands as with her tongue, received her 
best customer with « great show of welcome. 
The dresses were almost completed; they 
were,simply :ravissante. Would the ladies 
walk tipstairs to. behold them? She. had 
other orders in hand, which they would doubt- 
leas like to see. ea 

‘One woman dearly likes to criticise the 
unfinished finery destined for another. Mrs. 
Dacre, Susie, and Elinor made their way to 
the show-room, and spent a pleasant hour in 
reviewing the yarious dresses brought forward 


for their i on. ‘ 
Elinor, who cared, less for this amusement 
than her ions, presently remembered 
a commission that she had promised to exeoute 
“I had» ntarly forgotten Mrs. Darcy’s 
créwels,” she exclai “I will run round 
to the shop and maich them. By that time 
you will be to start.” ‘ 
“Very well, dear; don’t be long gone, 
said Mrs. Daere, arid Elinor ran downstairs, 
aud made her way ‘on foot to the fancy re- 
‘posifory, some two or three streets off. , 
Tt ‘took the shopwoman a considerable time 
h the ‘various crewel shades required. 
‘Plinor’ left the shop she turned up a 
side Street that formed a. cut to the one 
in ‘ Madame® Camplin’s establishmew 


to 


was situated, carrying the little package in her 





in Falconer, as he | 
drove away from the Abbey, detected himself | 








“They will all be waiting for me,” she 
thought, as she burried quickly. along 

The narrow, picturesqne street through 
which she was passing formed part of Old 
Bro’ The fourth-rate shops that lined 
it on either side knew nothing of plate-glass 
and modern frontage. Carved gables, project- 
ing upperstoreys, and many-paned winllowe 
were its distinguishing features. 

‘linor raised her head suddenly as a tall 
man came down the almost deserted street to 
wards her, impressing her aa he drew nigh with 
am odd sense of familiarity and previous 


ee ie 

The light from a neighbouring ga3-lamp 
fell full upon his face in passing her. Their 
eyes met, and a flash of startled recognition, 
an involuntary tremor, inctantly suppressed, 
on the part of the man tended to prove his 
identity. 

Elinor went on, her heart beating violently, 
her whole frame aglow with imtense excito- 
ment. 

It was the man she had met in, the corridor ! 

His long beard had vanished, and he. was 
differently dressed; but the dark hair, the 
bushy eyebrows, the stoop, the conscious mark 
of recognition of meeting. her, could not be 
mistaken. 

Elinor passed, and looked back alter the 
unknown. 

Without once turnmy his head to the right 
or left he entered ay te! doorway of 
a house belonging to Solomon Levi, a Jew, 
who kept an curiosity shop, and had more 
than once been suspected of receiving stolen 


goods. 

With her mind in a perfect whirl, Elinor 
sped quickly on. She had almogt reached 
Madame Camplin’s establishment when she 
beheld Vickers, the detective, standing on the 
, ines looking about him with a bafiled, 

isappointed air. 

She went ap to him gladly. ‘ 

“Vickers, 1 have; just seen the man who is 
suspected of taking the diamonds,” she began, 
breathlessly... “I watched him enter a shop in 
Queen Street. I can point it out to you.” 

Vickers, in his delight, gave vent toa strong 
ejaculation, and then begged. pardon. 

“T’ve been to London after him, miss,” he 
explained, “and then followed him down here 
again! I caught sight of my- bird ‘at the 
station, but he managed to give me the slip; 
and I was just on thé look-out for him. You're 


sure you can identify him?” 

“ Quite sure.” 

* And yet if you only knew,” said the de- 
tective. “From what Pve heard you might 


prefer to keep out of the job, Mr. Dacre—~” 

“We were about to send the town-crier after 
you, Mies Campbell,” said Olifford Dacre, 
coming’ wp at thet moment: “Muggie fancied 
that you had been spirited away.” 

In a few words the detective explained the 
situation to him, 

“Capital!” he cried, gleefully. “ You have 
ron the fox to earth this time, and no mis- 
take, Miss Campbell, you will be kind enough 
to accompany us? You will only be required 
to identily the fellow when once we have 
secured him.” 

The trio went at a swift pace towards 
Queen Street, Vickers indulging in no more 
vague allusions. Elinor was wani as & 
witness, and sentiment, when a successful case 
was in point, had, in American parlance, to 
take a back seat. 

“This is the shop IT saw him enter,” said 
Elinor, coming to a full stop outside Solomon 
Levi's window, crowded with old china, 
doubtful paintings, and silver jewellery. 

Tho. detective and a policeman he had 
beckoned to on the way crept. softly into the 
shop, the door of which stood ajar, leaving 
Clifford Dacre and Elinor on the. pavement 
outside. q 

The glass door of the imner room was 
screened by a red curtain, whieh did not come 
quite half-way .down. 


‘to bear upon 
abstracting nine thousand pounds’ worth of 


ee ee 
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Peering under it, Vickers beheld the tall, 
dark man and Solomon Levi seated at a table, 
engaged in earnest conversation. 

Then swiftly and noiselessly they entered the 
room, closing the door behind them. 

Vickers presently emerged alone, and beck- 
oned to the remaining members of the party. 

“We've got him, sir,” he remarked quietly 
to Clifford Dacre. “ He offered no resistance to 
speak of. As I thought all along, he’s dis- 
Songer Will you just step in and identify 
tim, miss; there’s nothing to be afraid of?” 

Woman-like, now that he was én custody, 
Elinor shrank from confronting the guilty 
man, and pity for him became paramount in 
ber mind. 

“Mast I go!” she said, tremulously. 

“Of course, we can’t do without you,” re- 
plied Clifford Dacre, impatiently. “You've 
ouly got to say it’s the same man.” 

Shrinking ind his burly form, Elinor 
entered the Jew’s little parlour. 

That son of Abraham, a small-eyed,. silver- 
bearded old man, was emphatically asserting 
his own innocence with regard to the robbery, 
while the detected thief stood calm and un- 
moved by the side of oe 

As Elinor t:midly raised her eyes to his face 
he regarded her with a look that was at once 
warning, beeseeching, entreating, piteous, 

Starlied and unhappy, only a sense of 
honour prevented her from refusing to recog- 
nise him, and declaring that she had made a 
mistake in fancying him to be the man she had 
met in the corridor. 

“Yes, [L am certain it is the same man,” 
she said, in an undertone. “His beard is 
gone, aud he is differently dressed, but T know 
him to be the man 1 met im the corridor on 
tha night of the fancy drass ball, when the 
robbery was committed.” 

A spasm of pain or fear shook the prisoner 
from head to foot as she spoke. The detective 
approached him, and whispered in his ear— 

‘the game's up, sir; 1 know you, if they 


<ton’t, ¢hrough all that disguise.” 


“In that case I will appear in my true 
character,” said a strangely familiar voice, 
that took all save the detective and the Jew 
by surprise. “ Clifford Daere, I defy you; do 
your worst.” 

Lhe wig, the eyebrows, the stoop, the stam- 
mer, disappeared as if by magic, and Quy 
Singleton stood before his captors with a des- 
porate, reckless expression on bis flushed, hand- 
some face. He had played his last card and 
failed. 

‘Singleton, by Jove!” shouted Clifford. 
“De you mean to say that he took my dia 
monds?” 

‘I do sor,” replied Vickers. “ That felt hat 
first eroused my suspicions against him. I 
knew it couldn't have belonged to a common 
thief. Then I went to work to get proof. I 
found the maker's name and address that had 
boon tern out of the hat in the fireplace in 
Mr. Singleton’s bedroom, while a small gold 

id, picked up on the floor of your wy 4 
dressing-room, is missing from a set worn by 
him on the day of the robbery. Servants’ gos- 
sip has helped me a good deal in sifting the 
afiair to the bottom. Being a family matter, 
though, you may wish to have it hushed up.” 

‘Not I,” said Clifford Dacre, vindictively. 
“ The utmost rigour of the law shali be brought 
him. I give him in charge for 


diamonds from an iron safe at my’ residence, 
Belmont Abbey, on the twenty-second of De- 
cember last. The Jew is doubtless an accom- 
slice.” 

. “JT know nothing of the shentleman,” said 
Solomon, in great alarm. “TI haf never had 
any dealings with him. He has never been 
here pefore to-night. He wanted me to ad- 
vance him money on personal security to go to 
Canada, and I at once refused.” 

Like one stupefied, Elinor stood by the door, 
yazing wildly at her iover, who strove to avoid 
meeting her eyes. 

She saw the detective roach Guy and 
placs a detaining hand on Wits shoulder; she 





heard the old Jew vehemently denying any 
complicity in the theft of the jewels; she be- 
held the devilish malice, the exultant revenge, 
written on Clifford. Dacre’s broad, evil face ; 
then, with a low moan, she fell fainting to 
the ground. 

When she awoke she was in her own room 
at the Abbey, with Mrs. Dacre and Susie Heath 
bending over her. 

“What have they done with him?” she 
asked, wildly, starting up in bed. 

“He is in prison,” rejoined Mrs. Dacre, 
with a sob. “They have searched the Jew’'s 
premises, but they found no trace of the dia- 
monds, and Gy. refuses to implicate him in 
the robbery. try to calm rere, dear, 
and bear it patiently, or you will be ill.” 

Without a word Elinor threw herself back 
among the pillows, and prayed to die far more 
= ly than some people have prayed to 

ive, 


CHAPTER X. 


Guy Singleton’s hearing Defore the ya 
trate came off in due course. It ended in his 
being committed for trial, bail not being 
allowed. Lord Chippendale and other gentle- 
men would willingly have come forward as his 
sureties had they been permitted fo do so. 

‘The offence, however, was a grave one, and 
no exception could be made in the — 
favour, simply because he happened to a 
gentleman. 

Elinor had to be present at the hearing, her 

evidence being the most important. The 
mental agony she endured was so palpable 
that the = kindly dismissed her as 
soon as possible. 
' She kept her eyes fixed upon the ground 
while relating what she knew of the jewel rob- 
bery, and answering the various questions put 
to her. Once only did she venture to raise them 
to Guy Singleton’s face. Worn, gard, 
changed, it yet expressed forgiveness and com- 
passion, as if, in commiserating the wretched- 
ness of her position, he had lost sight of his 
own 

Clifford Dacre went abouf with a defiant 
air, as if challenging other poopie’s right to 
criticise his conduct in thus prosecuting his 
own cousin. He hated Guy, and it afforded 
him a great deal of malicious satisfaction to 
think how low the young fellow had talien. 
He talked in a bombastic manner 
justice, and the entire absence of personal 
ammus that distinguished bim in thus allow- 
ing the law to take its own course. 

Other people, though, were keer enough to 
see through this flimsy pretence, and it did 
not add to his popularity throughout the 
county. The least he could have done, all 
declared, was to have put an end to the 
prosecution, had the whole affair hushed up, 
and given Guy something to go abroad with. 

Considering that he had stepped into the 
inheritance his cousin had been brought up 
to regard as his own, it would not, have been 
such an overwhelming concession. 

But Clifford Dacre had no desire to play 
such a magnanimous and ae part to- 
wards poor Guy. The latter was down, and 
he wished to keep him there, veiling his dis- 
like and malice meanwhile, and declaring the 
attitude he had assumed towards Guy to be 
the result of high principle. Most men hate 
humbug, although they avail themselves of it 
oolicy, with’ ite leaven of hypocrittal 

icy, with its leaven of hypocritical preten 
i. gave rise to a great deal of disgust. 

Mrs. Dacre and Susie Heath were quite as | 
sorry for Guy as any of tho outsiders, who 
had always liked the handsome, generous- 
hearted young man. Only they dared aot 
give expression to their sorrow when Clifford 
Dacre was present. The loss of the diamonds 
seemed but a small thing as compared with 
the misery to which it had given rise—misery 
that threatened to cast a lasting blight over 
two young lives. 





Ehmor hardly knew how the dull, grey day | 
come and went. She had-4eoome deaf and 


—— 


blind to all that was going on anunj 
Bitter, reproachful pth og foarful rae 
mgs, and useless regrets occupied her ning 
from morning till night, and neither Saie's 
nor Mrs Ducre’s remonstrances ayailgj ” 
rouse her from the lethargic, hopeless g,), 
into which she had fallen. { 
“How little we anticipated ail this igoyhi 
when we were looking forward to Christa.” 
Mrs. Dacre remarked woefully to her cousin 
after an ineffectual attempt to persue 
Elinor to go for a walk. “I don’t think I 
will ever look forward to any particule 
season again. It’s a comfort to have got rid 
of our visitors. At least we need not put on 
company faces, and laugh and talk, whe. 
feeling unutterably miserable. Elinor js Qi 
ing away from us to-morrow. After wha 


has occurred she doesn’t care to stay her 
' 


any longer, and I’m not surprised.” 

“Is she going home?” inquired Susie 
whose private and particular troubles pressed 
heavily upon her mind. Bertie Cavendish and 
Ned Lawrence had gone away, it is true; but 
in a very unfriendly mood with each other; 
while both men sought to gain the first place 
in her favour, and refused to take no for an 
answer. 

“Mrs. Sylvester has given her an invita 
tion,” replied her cousin. “I fancy the poor 
child shrinks from the idea of going home 
and leaving Belmont altogether wnti! the trial 
is over. If anything could move Clifford to 
pity it would surely be the sight of ber pale, 
sorrowful face.” 

Before quitting the now hateful Abbey to 
complete her visit with Mrs. Sylvester, a 
widow lady who owned a preity villa resi- 
dence about a mile from Belmont, Elinor 
made one ineffectual effort to shake Clifford 
Dacre’s decision, and arouse a feeling of pity 
and forgiveness in his heart towards Guy. 

“He is your kinsman,” she said plead- 
ingly, standing before him with loosely 
clasped hands and dry, burning eyes, from 
which no tears came to her relief. “Can you 
not afford to overlook the wrong he has done 
when you remember the expectations in which 
he was reared, and the disappointment that 
befell him when you were declared to be 
xoger Belmont’s heir in Guy's stead?” 

“The circumstances you mention have 1 
direct bea ing upon the case in point,” he 
replied, with brutal indifference. “Since 
Roger Belmont chose to leave the estate to me 
I am not.bound to offer any compensation t 
to show any clemency to (iy Singleton om 
that account. Had he been consulted in the 
matter it would not have been mine. He 
took what didn’t belong to him, and he musi 
bear the penalty, in common with othet 
offenders.” 

“But for your sordid conduct, your mean 
ness in refusing to advance him the few thou 
sands for which he asked, the diamonds would 
not have been stolen!” flashed Elinor. — 

“ My refusal does not justify him in taking 
my wife’s diamonds though,” said Clifford 
Dacre, with a sneer. “You are about # 
logical in the arguments you employ 4s - 
majority of your sex, Miss Campbell. 

“If the jewels could be traced, and money 
were got together for the purpose of resto! 
ing them, would you, in that case, pew 
appear against him?” she inquired, eager). 

“ No, that would oe compounding a felony, 
he said, aoggedly. “I shall go through ra 
what I have begun. There is not one atoll 0 
nonsensical sentiment in my nature. Ii a 
the pretty girls in Christendom were ‘ -— 
to me in a body, asking to have that seu0 
let off, I wouldn’t do it.” — 

“you may stand in need of mercy yom at 
some day. Will you not regret then 
you refused to extend it to others! r 

“That concerns no one but myself; ‘1 


ready to meet my own liabilities. It doesn't 


ften happen that the one who has just suc: 
Seated gm ing a thief to i unt 
such a strong we to obtain his free 


of rel 
poor 
likely 


Guy, 
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The blood rushed into Elinor’s pale face at 
vive heartless reminder; while the withering 
tn ko, the intense loathing that flashed trom 
+ blue eyes, caused Chi ord Dacre’s light 
bs to quail before them. 5 
‘Yes, L betrayed the man I love,” she 
wid, slowly; “but for me he might not have 
‘wop arrested. The knowledge of what I have 
‘me would drive me mad were it not for the 
vofjection that I acted in ignorance, deceived 

: the disguise he had assumed. Had the 
intest inkling of the truth dawned upon 
wy mind, not to recover all the wealth you 
sesess would I have helped to hunt him 
. You may regret. your action in the mat- 
ter, but the fact remains the same,” he re- 
marked, insolently. “ You led to the discovery 
{ the thief, and are entitled to share in the 
reward offered. I shall be happy to write 
you a cheque whenever you care to claim it.’ 
” Blinor turned to go. ' 

“I did not come here to be insulted,” she 
eplied, with © dearly-bought composure, 
‘althongh from you I could hardly expect to 
receive the courtesy of a gentleman. You are 
incapable of realising the misery that you 
have helped to produce. Guy Singleton, low 

she has fallen, is yet infinitely your superior 
n every respect. Ask anyone throughout the 
county the name of the man for whom, at 
this moment, they feel the most sympathy, 
and they will answer Guy Singleton. As 
them again whom they most dislike and 
despise, and they will tell you Clifford 
Dacre!” 

Mrs. Sylvester, a bright, pleasant little 
woman, with plenty of tact, and no great 
joys or sorrows of her own to prevent her 
from giving her whole attention to those of 
others, was in every way calculated to aid 
and console Elinor in her almost unprece- 
dented affliction. 

She strove to check the exaggerated sense 
of remorse that weighed so heavily upon the 
poor girl’s mind. Finding that she was not 
likely to gain any peace until she had seen 
Guy, Mrs. Sylvester consented to accompany 
her to the prison in which he was confined. 

Through a little piece of kindly favourit- 
ism the interview was permitted to take place 
in the governor’s private apartment. 

Guy’s grey eyes looked hollow and sunken, 
and there were deep lines already showing 
themselves on his open, handsome face. His 
impatience and irritability had vanished, giv- 
ing place to a quiet, pathetic resignation, a 
manly, dignified submission to the inevitable 
that smote Elinor to the heart as she ob- 
served it, 

“Oh, Guy, can you forgive me for what I 
have done?” she cried, miserably. 

“My poor darling, there is nothing to for- 
give,” he replied, drawing her to him, while 
Mrs, Sylvester interested herself with some 
hooks at the other end of the room. “ You 
would not have pointed me out had you been 
aware of my identity, I am quite sure of 

hat. It is I who am to blame for yieldin 
to the temptation that has resulted in so muc 
misery for us both.” 

“What fatal impulee prompted me to turn 
down that side street, I wonder?” she sobbed. 

Had I gone round as usual I should not 
have seen you.” 

“We cannot fight against destiny, dear,” 
said Gay, striving 10 soothe her agitation that 
‘ar exceeded his own, “and these links in the 
chain of our lives are not riveted by mere 
chance,” 

“You say all this to pacify me,” she per- 
nisted, “but you know that, Pad I consented 
‘9 g0 with you to Canada in the first instance, 
this could not have occurred.” 

You were quite right to refuse your _ 

y pro 1. The hardshi 
and the climate out there woeld have killed 
i Indeed, you are not to blame. Let us 
Nae nA something else, or we shall waste our 

ay ew in mutual self-reproach.” 

I have tried to move Clifford Dacre’s 


J 





pend vant to pity you, Guy, but he is merci 
ess 


“You should not have done that,” said 
Guy, quickly. “I would sooner undergo 
penal servitude than seck for pardon and 
clemency at that man’s hands.” 

“Where are the diamonds?” she asked, in 
a whisper. “If they could only be produced 
it would surely tell in your favour.” 

“‘ahey are gone, past redemption,” he re- 
plied, firmly. “They vanished into a yawn- 
ing gulf, and the success I hoped to achieve 
through their agency proved itself to be an 
empty bubble.” 

“But, Guy, how could you get rid of so 
much money so quickly?” said Elinor, won- 
deringly. “They were valued at nine thou- 
sand pounds!” 

Guy smiled sadly. 

“I did not receive near that amount for 
them,” he replied. “It is one thing to buy 
and another to sell, especially when the goods 
happen to be stolen ones. Some men lose ten 
times as much on the Purf. Do you remem- 
ber the night of the fancy-dress bail, Nell, and 
our meeting in the conservatory?” 

“Yes.” ; 

“Tho news of my big loss had just reached 
me, and I knew that I had sinned in vain. In 
my utter despair I determined to take my life, 
my disgraced, dishonoured life. But I could 
not die without seeing you once more, and I 
was taking what I thought to be my last 
glance at you when you saw me, and uttered 
those earnest, loving words that brought me 
back to a better frame of mind.” 

Elinor shuddered as she recalled the scene. 

‘I knew you were in some great peril, Guy ; 
you will never indulge such a fearful idea 
again?” 

“No, the madness has passed away, to re- 
turn no more. For the future I will face my 
troubles manfully, remembering that it fre- 
= requires More courage to live than to 

ie. 


“How came the detective to find the grey 
hat lying in the park? Did you place it there 
purposely?” 

“No, F wore it one night when I went to 
smoke a cigar in the shrubbery, and the wind 
blew it off. I put it on from sheer bravado, 
since suspicion did not point in my direction 
then. @ wish I had been less venturesome. 
That hat furnished that fellow with a clue.” 

“My dear, we have only five minutes left,” 
interposed Mrs. Sylvester, warningly. “We 
must not abuse the governor’s kindness.” 

“Can nothing be done, Guy?” cried Elinor, 
feverishly. “Must we sit down with folded 
hands to await the trial?” 

“We must, indeed,” he rejoined, sadly and 
submissively. “I dread it more for your sake 
than my own. That cursed racing! I am 
not going in for abject gaol-bird penitence, 
Nell, but I am fain to admit that the Turf and 
its many adjunets tend to pervert a man’s 
morals, to lower.the tone of his mind, and 
generally degrade him in the scale of hu- 
manity. My ancestors, could they rise from 
their graves, would shrink from their un- 
worthy descendant.” 

“But I shall never shrink from you, Guy.” 

“That is what I have yet to speak of,” he 
replied. “I am a disgraced man, now, Nell, 
and on that account I free you from your 
promise. I renounce all claim upon your 
fidelity: You must learn to forget me.” 

“J shall mever do that,” said Elimor, 
solemnly. If: you are found guilty and im- 
prisoned, I shall wait for you, earning my own 
living meanwhile. When you come out I shall 
meet you at the prison-gates, and we will get 
married quietly, and go to America, or any 
other place you choose to decide upon. In 


ed 


that way alone can I atone for the wrong and 
the suffering I have helped to produce.” 

He could not trust himself to speak, but he 
caught her in his arms and kissed her pas- 
sionately, then motioned to Mrs, Sylvester 
to. take her away. 








CHAPTER Xi. 

The theft of the Belmont diamonds excited 
an immense amount of interest throughout 
the county. The peculiar circumstances under 
which the robbery had been committed, and 
the high, social status of the man who had 
taken them, served do single it out for special 
notice. 

The local papers teémed with allusions to 
it, and the assizes were eayerly looked forward 
to by people of all class 

Guy Singleton having decided 4q plead 
guilty, against the advice, and greatly to ths 
disgust, of the eminent counsel retamed for 
his defence, it was impossible to get up an 


elaborate case to assert the prisoner’s in 
nocence, in accordance with the usual legal 
traditions. ’ 

It only remained to make the most of 


facts ‘bearing indirectly upon the casa, and tk 
represent Clifford Dacre in the worst Kght as 
a monster of meanness, regardless of blood 
ties and family connections, in order to arouse 
sympathy and compassion for the offender 

The Reverend Olaude Grenville * among 
Guy’s most frequent visitors while in prison. 
The Vicar had greund Latin and Mwelid mto 
him as a boy, and, later on, had carefulfy and 
successfully coached him for his examimafior. 

A firm friendship existed betwean the two 
men, and the Vicar deeply regretted the 
trouble and disgrace that had befatlem Bis old 
pupil. 

, They held long confidential discussions, Guy 
freely unburdening his mind upon every sub 
ject save the disposals of the diamonds, 

He would not say what he had dene with 
them, or utter a word likely to include anyon 
else in the transaction, and bring them within 
the reach of the law. 

Not once during the long solitary fours 
spent in his cell, thinking ever hiy rained 
prospects and the sentence that awaited him, 
did Guy regret the love that had brought him 
to this pase, leading fiixt to his disinfierifance, 
and then urging him on to commit a crime, in 
order to gain money. 

He was wise enough to distinguis& Between 
his love for Elinor and the temptaffon which 
the might have resisted, and he endeayoured to 
do so. 

The loss of property consequé of upen his 
attachment to Elinor was unavoidabhk, but 
not so the offence, the purloining of another 
man’s goods, to which it had given rise 
through his mad haste to win her. 

Graceful girl and slender tripling, they 
had grown up im close proximity fo each 
other—she at the Viearage, he at fie Abbey. 
And their love had grown with them almost 
unconsciously. 

Guy's college days, and the removal of 
Etinor’s father to another living, had served 
to part them, but not to destroy the links so 
firmly rivetted. 

Oceasional imtereourse had prevented them 
from drifting apart, and enabled each to gain 
a deeper insight into the other’s sympathetic 
nature and ever-increasing love. 

No, come what might, Guy would never 
regret his passion for Elinor. _ 

Her present sorrow and distress for the 
harm she had all unwittingly wrought him 
only endeared her to him the more. For good 
or for ill she formed the lode-star of his life. 

Old Prebble, the gardener at the Abbey, 
waylaid the Vicar one day, on the latter's 
returning from visiting Guy, to ask some ques- 
tions about him. 

Brought up by his uncle as the son of the 
house, the old servants all doted upon Guy. 
whose frank, light-hearted, genial manner had 
gained a firm hold upon their affection. They 
liked him almost as much as they disliked 
their new master, Clifford Dacre. - 

“How do he bear up under it, your re- 
verence?” inquired Prebble, commiseratingly. 

“Pretty well,” replied the Vicar, stooping 
down from his stout cob to answer the old 





man; “byt the confinement is injuring his 
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health, He mentioned your name the other 
day, Prebble, and spoke of the tricks he used 
to play you in-his schooldays.” } 

“Did he now!” said Prebble, in a gratified 
tone. “He was always in high spirits, was 
Master Guy; ready to lead the others when 
any mad game could be gone in for without 
the old Squire knowing it. To think of his 
being shut up there in gel, it seems terrible, 
sir. Can't nothing be done to get him out?” 

“T’m afraid not,” said the Vicar, sadly. 
““He must take the consequences of his rash 
act, much as we all regret it.” 

“If money could do it now,” continued 
Prebble, earnestly, “I'd put my savings of 
the last twenty yéars towards making a free 
man of him, and think them well spent.” 

“Money is not lacking,” said his spifitual 
adviser; “Lord Chippendale would gladly 
stdnd bail for him if bail were allowed.” 

Prebble emitted a disapproving grunt 

“His lordship’s money may be all right,” 
he remarked, vindictively, “but he can’t be 
up to much himself, or he wouldn't have 
spoken of you, sir, as I overheard him doing 
to another gentleman in the grounds last 
Christmas, dt was the very worst swearing I 
ever heard. Billingsgate ain't nothing com- 
pared to it.” ; 

The corners of the Vicar’s large, mobile 
mouth ‘began to twitch suspiciously; he 
scented fun in the distance. 

“Indeed,” he observed, with a gravity be- 
coming to the subject. “I was not aware 
that. Lord Chippendale indulged in bad lan- 
guage, Prebble, or that I had forfeited his good 
opinion, What did the words you allude to 
consist of ?” 

“It was a word, oae word in particular, 
that I won’t demean myself by repeating.” 

“But I insist upon hearing 1.” 

“Well, then, he said you was a decided 
lat-i-too-di-na-rran, begging your reverence’s 
pardon for saying such a thing in your pre- 
sence,” 

The Vicar laughed heartily, laughed till the 
quiet woods rang again, while old-Prebble re- 
garded him with a horrified expression. If 
the clergy could afford to laugh at such pro- 
fanity what might not be expected from the 
laity? 

For the credit. of his cloth, the Vicar felt 
bound to explain. ’ 

“I®s not a wrong word, Prebble,” he said, 
good-naturedly, “although Lord Chippendale 
probably used it as.a word of reproach when 
alluding to me. It means that I do not con- 
deran other people for refusing to believe just 
as I believe. myself, or think all opinions: but 
my own worthless or wicked.” 

“In that case, it’s a pity there ain't more 
Jat-i-what’s-his-names to be found, then,” re- 
joined Prebble, with an air of relief. ‘ There’s 
a many people who set themselves up for 
judges that would make much better culprits. 
Tm glad, though, to hear it was nothing so 
bad after all. ‘That there word’s been on my 
mind for weeks past.” 

Dulness reigned supreme within the Abbey. 
iNo more guests had been invited by its owner. 
Bui for Susie Heath, Mrs. Dacre would have 
had only the society of her amiable lord and 
master to fall back upon. 

Clifford Dacre’s temper did not improve as 
the coldness of his neighbours and their 
avoidance of him became more « strongly 
marked. He laid his social failure at Guys 
door, and no well-meant remonstrance from 
mutual friends could shake the bulldog 
obstinacy with which he: set himself to work 
out the young man’s ruin through the agency 
of the law. 

Susie Heath's perplexities reached their 
climax when she received a letter from Bertie 
Cavendish, informmg her that, upon the death 
of @ relative, he had recently come into a nice 
little estate, valued at four thousand a year, 
He wound up by urging his suit upon her more 
vehemently than ever; and. announcing his 
intention of coming down to the Abbey in 
person to receive his reply. 





' 


The next post brought her a letter from Ned 
Lawrence. Poor Ned, upon whom fickle 
fortune had bestowed neither bricfs not lega- 
cies, wrote in a very desponding mood. He 
had heard of his rival’s stroke of good luck, 
and he felt pretty sure that Bertie would use 
it to turn the scales in his favour, and win the 
first place in Susie’s good books. 

He implored her in’ passionate terms to wait 
until he should be in a position to claim her, 
while reproaching her for all the mental dis- 
quiet she had caused him; wimding up with 
a dark threat to go to ruin by a short cut in 
the event of her rejecting him, and promising 
to marry Bertie Cavendish. 

It was not by any means a pleasant letter 
to receive, and Susie, between her two suitors, 
felt rather frightened. She was only certain 
upon one point, that she did not wish to marry 
«gher of them, and she stood greatly in need 
of advice. 

But to whom could she go? Elinor Camp- 
bell was absorbed in her own great trouble, 
and Mrs. Dacre, although a nice, good-natured 
little woman, was hardly capable of advising 
anyone when such an impertant matter as 
the choice of a husband was_in. question. 

Susie was standing on the rustic bridge that 
spanned the river at one end of the village on 
her return from a long, solitary ramble, gazing 
listlessly down into the clear water, when she 
espied a tall man carrying « Gladstone bag 
coming towards her from the station. 

For one brief second her heart, fairly jumped 
into her mouth. She thought it was Bertie 
Cavendish, and, coward-like, prepared to take 
refuge in flight. 

But a second glance convinced her that the 
tall, soldier-like form, the erect military car- 
riage, belonged to Captain Falconer. 

He joined her upon the bridge, and they 
exchanged greetings, feeling somewhat un- 
certain as to the attitude they were to assume 
towards each other. Active warfare had pre- 
viously existed between them, but a truce was 
mutually decided upon, as each had grown 
rather tired of fighting. 

“ You have not been long away?” said Susie, 
for want of a better remark. 

“No, Dacre told me I might run down for 
a day or two whenever I liked, without wi: it- 
ing for a formal invitation,” said the Captain, 
glancing Keenly at the pretty, troubled face 
beneath the Mary Anderson hat. “You see 
I have taken him at his word, Miss Heath. I 
hardly hoped to find you stii! here.” 

“Oh, I am a fixture,” replied Susie, with a 
wan smile. “Mrs. Dacre is glad to have me 
with her. We are by no means a lively party 
at the Abbey now.” 

“Are you alluding to poor Guy’s imprison- 
men, or to some other trouble?” inquired 
Captain Falconer. . 

“That is very dreadful,” she rejoined, 
hesitatingly, ‘“ but——” 

“There is something else,” he continued. 
“T wish you would put your dislike for me on 
one side, and make me your confidant.” 

Susie’s pride and wilfulness vanished as that 
deep, tender, musical voice fell upon her ear. 
It would be humiliating to confess her faults 
and their consequences to the man who had 
once openly rebuked her. But she had no one 
else to turn to for advice, and somehow he 
seomed to be more sympathetic and less hate- 
ful than of old. 

“You scolded me onee for flirting,” she 
began, nervously ; “you said I-had no right to 
draw men on just to please: my own vanity. 
I have been weil punished for niy heartless 
ness since then. If you read these letters you 
will understand the predicament in which 1 am 
placed.” 

She handed him the two letters, amd he 
read them without making any immediate 
remark. 

“Well,” she said, rather impatiently, as he 
gave them. back to -her. 

“Do you intend to marry Bertie Caven- 
dish?” he inquired, his handsome face grow- 
ing a shade paler. 











——. 
“No, a thousand times no!” 
“Or Ned Lawrence?” 
“Certainly not; I don’t care for 

them in that way. I only want to 

them ‘both, and to know that they gn 
friendly terms with each other again. Ths 

were like Damon and Pythias till I cam t! 

tween them.” 

“I can see but one way out of the diff 
said Captain Falconer; “but th 
not care to adopt it.” 

“I would do almost anything to Tegain iy 
peace of mind.” * 

Captain Falconer proceeded to unfold. hi 
plan. Susie’s cheeks grew rosy red as she lip 
tened to him, and broke an unoffendin 
into twenty pieces. 

“Tt shall as you wish,” she said, with 
downcast eyes, when he paused and wait 
eagerly for an answer. “You will see dm 
both and prevent them from coming here spaiy 
to persecute me?” 

“T will,” 

“And you'll try and reconcile them to~to 
existing circumstances, and each other!” 

“ Most decidedly.” 

“It is certainly a very original method for 
getting out of a difficulty.” 

“And a very satisfactory one into the ber 
gain,” he replied, radiantly. “ At least, I think 
so. I consider the idea to be the most brilliant 
I have ever evolved from my inner conscio: 
ness.” 

“J shall not add to your self-esteem by 
praising it,” said Susie, with a queer little 
smile; “you know how much I dislike you, 
Captain Falconer.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

“Elinor, Granny Pengold sent a boy her 
this morning with a message that she should 
like very much to see you before you go 
away,” said Mrs. Sylvester to her guest, “You 
know she is bed-ridden, and not likely to live 
long, poor old soul. Why not go and see he 
today? The walk would do you good.” 

“I might meet some of the people from th 
Abbey,” replied Elinor, listlessty, “ and 1 wish 
to avoid them; one and all. What can Granty 
P want to see me for?” 

“J don’t know; perhaps it is only a sick 
woman’s whim; but I think, were | you, | 
would gratify it. My dear girl, you reauy 
must make an effort to bear your trouble 
bravely, and shake off this terrible depression, 
or you will be ill.” 

She pub down her work and glanced com 
passionately at Elinor as she spoke. tit 
latter was crouching over the fire with a boot, 
of which she had not read a line, in het 
hand. 2 

There were great dark circles round [0 
girl’s be eyes; her cheeks had paled al 
fallen in, while a look of intense, helpies 
misery was never absent from her face. 

The terrible position in which she found ber 
self placed had. effected this sad change; ibe 
once light-hearted, happy, talented girl ws 
now a weary, remorseful, anguished womal, 
bearing about with her wherever she wens 6 
crashed load of sorrow and suspense, ‘hi! 
threatened soon to break her down either ™ 
mind or body. i 

That Guy Singleton should be in gm 
awaiting his trial at the Assizes through 
instrumentality alone seemed hardly po* . 
to her, as she brooded ceaselessly over 
hideous fact—the nightmare that refused to 
vanish before the cheerful light of day. “fod 

Gay, her. Guy, who would not have y° ie 
to temptation in the first instance but ae 
love he bore her, to be thus disgraced and ae! 
up to public notice! Ob, it was too yar “ 
Her ambitious ideas and her weak th by 
poverty had urged him on to amass be a 
any means, Then, when he migh) oe 
caped the consequences of bis wrong cm 
had stood in his.way, and age endia 
paid hirelings: of justice. The per to be 
woman could hardly have proved he ho hi 
8 more fatal Circe than poor Elinor, wie © 
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thus, in all innocence, frustrated the plans and upon ‘her efforts for a livelihood, was a terrible | 21 would ‘far’ soor er havi lied,” & e j 
destroyed the good. mame of the man she} one to her. But it formed the only: alterna- | brokenly. fos diigeiecd, and Unt ao 


~ ot eet Ee ane ads Wk “pe : “He was disguised, and J did not 
vet earth, : reid tive. é had a little money with her, and | know what I had done till it was ‘too late t: 
She took eeotrase. chee tered her own | when that was gone, she would be able to earn | draw back. He would not have aken th 
eondact towards him im t . ackest possible | more by teaching. Anything scemed prefer- | diamonds but for me. 
eolours, She regarded the theft he had com-| able to appearing im court as a witness for 
mitted less as bis crime than her own, since, | the prosecution. 








He wanted money to 
speculate with, since I had refused to marry 
him as a poor man. I have been his evil 









but for her, such a wild, wicked seheme woull _ Her plans were only partiy matured by the | genius all along. I wonder lx s not hate 
“on ae pe OR eget ag time she arrived at Granny Pengold’s cottage. | me even as I hate myself.” 
e w pale ? ay D ith 3 ; P eT ee tranny Peng strc ste hewed af 
— - inywledge 4het-she Would be rs 44 With its thatched roof and diamond-paned Granny Pengold stroked the bow head 


windows, round which grew @ hardy red | with its wealth of short, wavy brown hair 
creeper, the little domicile presented a very | tenderly and compassionately. 












principal witness against him when the trial 





/ on nearly maddened her. Night efter | _; 6 Th os gre Peace A a 

ont Rat's overwroighl dese brouglit the picturesque appearance. r Don’t say such bitte: things, dearie,” sh 
. dreaded scene before her m sleep. The crowded Elinor lifted the latch and passed through | replied, gently, “There is no hatred in his 
' court, the eager, excited lookers-on, the stern- the homely parlour into the bedroom beyond. | heart for you, nothing bat tove Why, 1 
t faced judge, and last, but not least, the pr. | Granny Pengold, who had expected com | mind the days when, as boy and gir 


in the dock, with his sad, forgiving fa pany, was sitting up in bed, a little scarlet | V°" always together and 1 very pretty pat 
pe pon Be s his unwilling ‘aa She and grey shawl that Elinor had knitted being ie mem Poor ~ sch t's taken . load 
went through it al! scores of times, to wake thrown round her shoulders, while a larg: ae wy e rie tf you ax nt point him out to the 
jut as the sentence was being. delivered, and frilied white night-cap adorned her head. ae wil wily, 7 Sr believing it to be 
vith a moan and 4 prayer, to hope that some-| She was a tall, big-made woman, with a | ()UC00Cy S&C. i ord Dacte ought to stop 
thing might happen to prevent that fearful | wrinkled fresh-coloured face, and s quantity | ,° Bacay meegg ct - Soe ine he re 
trial from ever taking place. of neatly-arranged grey hair. Simple and al hes the t us uncles shocs. Mr. Guy was 
Her father had written, telling her to return | wholesome as the flowers that grew ir her = A + gry till he pte d to marr 
home, but she had prevailed upon him to Jet | cottage garden, Granny Pengold was not! 1 I believe a go ed {uire's stony 
her stay a little longer with Mrs. Sylvester. | without her share of homespun wisdom and | * th ~ he I mr bes bg old man fel 
The small parsonage, the noisy children, the | shrewdness. He tri rs 4 ab ee Ms ais. sister's son. 
questions she would be expected to answer | She had nursed Squire Belmont during his | . eager — ¢ 7 1 bess, # undetmand 
concerning Guy’s capture, made her dread | last illness, and rbe took a keen interest in| prec the Sauit BM Bek, ‘wecubvels th 
leaving the quiet retreat where -tortured | the fortunes of the Belmont family, with ti 1 hie ‘ my ig t be ae Ut paratysis had 
nerves and brain had no annoyance from with- | which she had been connected more or less a ee led, leaving the es 
oat to contend against. all: hee -lifetiatie. tate to that Clifford Dacre, th ut I can’t abear 
A second letter, written in a more impera-|. “Eh, Mis» Elinor, but I am glad to see . ees meets See wee’ te Cla af Ue. 
tive strain than the first, admitted of no fur- | you,” she said, earnestly, as Elinor approached Pline _— Sef sia 
ther reprieve whatever. Much -as she liked | the bedside. “A sight of you is good for sair ‘linar sprang up quickly from her kneeling 
her, Mrs. Sylvester was not sorry to learn | een, as the Seotch folks say. Take off your ray Shit eit _ 
that Elinor’s stay was drawing toa close. The | hat and cloak, there’s a dear young lady, and| | ..“°..US talk about anything else,” she 
girl's changed appearance- made her feel very | sit with me a bit. ‘I’ve got so many questions said, wildly, “or my mind will give way. 1 
measy, and, after all, her mother: was the | to. ask you that-I’m above putting to other dare not dwell upon his unhappy position, or 










ta 





























tt right person for her to be with under the cir- | folks.” | look into the future, so dark and threaten- 
i cumstances. Elinor did ‘ae she was told with the passive | > that awaits us both.” = 

° “You will have your packing to do te-| obedience of a child, Granny’s keen eyes re- The darkest hour ng nell ~ glenn rong 
ou morrow, dear,” said gentle Mrs. Sylvester. | yarding her compassionately the while. dawn,” rejoined Granny Pengold, consolingly, 


“Be persuaded by me; go and see _ poor “We'll have a cup of: tea presently when a stan it may be an “ ore —s any 
Granny Pengold this afternoon. She will be | Kitty comes im from school. She pretends to | 7" at , ond Hi hous gt Nb td = en 
s distppointed if you leave without paying | look after things, but, lor, what can you ex- | Gu 0h Tit OO ee oe One reason why 
her the visit. che has asked for. I'll put the | pect from a bit of a girl like that?” continued ao ¥ bed t me ew "ie Ive it ee noe 
wing of a chicken and some jelly in a ‘ittle| the old woman. “TI daresay the place is in a| ; nye wes r pegs oun Sap d. gente ‘ths tle 
basket for her, and you can take it with| nice mack and muddle. It was tidy enough | ‘°° you. I’m going to give you the apostle 





















ick ey 1 so long as 1 could keep about, but now I am | <POOMS that belonged to my mother before 
‘ ery well,” rejoined Eli sively. ; ” f me. 
| ‘a hw gg tad! Bae me wh ay “Oh, Mrs. Pengold, I cannot rob you of 


seemed such an unimportant affair eith op +hi » j ice er,” : : 
way; only she had ~% wish to disappoint a de Berar ba oa 0m hain _| your cherished heirlooms.” 
Granny. Pengold, one of ther father’s old | ; ye ineen Mr Pe ary Dee ncteny ‘But I want you to have them,” persisted 
a : TET cee foun © ads a” repli 4 Geshny Granny. “You'll value them, whereas my 
Mrs, Sylvester wrapped her up warmly, ; ¥ J gee aan > | married niece would give them to the children 
started her off. oan le pron 4 — and J always like to look a and clean. | N to play with, as like,as not. I. shan't be 
As the girl went along the road with bowed offered this cap myself, Miss Elinor, with | joe much longer, and then you'll have some- 
head and fur cloak wrapped closely round her itty to heat the irons for me. But. it tant thing to recollect me ‘by. | They’re in the 
Mrs. Sylvester watched her from the window |= at one. I'm keeping that against the bureau. Perhaps you'll be kind enough to 
gravely and anxiously. time when I shall be laid out in my coffin. open it-and get. them oat.” 
Ti she is compelled to give evidence against In spite of her sorrow, Elinor could not Elinor turned to the large « old-fashioned 
Guy her reason will become affected,” thought | TePress & smile at this instance of feminine mahogany bureau that stood in one corner of 
the kind-hearted little lady, sadly. “She. is vanity surviving in extreme old age. Where | the room. It hed bright brass handles to its 
bearing & heavy burden, poor child, and cir- would you expect to find an old man keeping many drawers, while the sloping top opened 
cumstances have woven a terrible web around his best nighteap in reserve for his last | in one piece, revealing a number of smaller 
her,” eqn ment? ' drawers within. 
Elinor went on her way, regardless of the . BB ter to know the ¢ruth about Mr. “What a quaint, delightful old thing!” 
leak, cutting wind, and the oceasional snov- Gay,” said Granny Pengold, presently. I’ve she exclaimed. “Some people would give 
fakes. External discomforts troubled her had that diamond robbery dinned into ™y | ajmost any money to obtain it.” 
jet at all, since her thoughts were constanily | ©4°s by people till I'm sick and tired of “It belonged to Sauire Belmont,” replied 
turned inward, dwelling upon -her one great | Uisteming to it. The diamonds and the Abbey, | Ginny Pengold. “It used to stand by his 
trouble, and the crow : stort | 60, ought. to have been his by right, poor, | PTSUAY “p80: see te Gast 
* crowning misery of the ap- ? bedside. He could make a desk of it by pull 















Gon Proaching trial dear young gentleman. I up and told the| ; a . ttre 
1 +a Thee ‘nas rea ° ing out two iittle supports, and opening ‘hh 
8 To-day, for the first time, she had been able | Squire be was committing a sin in cutting a After. he was yacht dhe was always 


arrive at a defini ; him off without a shilling, and him a lying on 
ha ited from off her mind, leasing i€ béighe | bis death-bed at the time; but he only threw 
and clear for action, ’ "8 a pillow at me, and told me to mind my own 


a-pointing to it and a-muttering, as if he 
wanted me to look in it. [ took all the 
drawers out one by one and carried them to 



















She would not gi ‘ business. His temper got dreadful towaris | }. ; 
fed : ot give evidence against Guy ; : “y mper # ie hi S| him; but he shook his head nearly off to show 
re ee on earth should compel her to do es the last. Miss say oe = e him take me that wasn’t what he wanted. I put it 
veld prisor e had pleaded guilty, a term of im- them? Was he in debt , | down. to is being light-headed, and took no 
ie! freemen doubtless awaited him under~any | ° “No, I think not, but he wanted money,” | more notice of the pomtings ond mutterings 





nee She, however, would not he | tejoimed Eleanor, vacantly. When he, died I made bold to ask for the old 

4d sh take her place in the witness-box. “How was it that you of all people helped | bureau, and I got it. Otherwise, it would only 

Titans ye done him harm enough already? | to get him taken up for the robbery?” in- | have been bundled away to make room for new 

ing roe an ening to her home on the follow-| quired the old woman. “They may say what | furniture. You'll find the apostle spoons: in | 
m lens mr determined to go to London | they like, but PU never believe you did it on| the, third drawer to the right hand, Miss 

eustomed : there for a while. Always ar- - nwa ; ‘ Flinor.” 

) ing thr oving protection, the ‘dea of inor hid her face in the bed-clothes, oe Elinor opened the slanting top and looked 

own among strangers, dependent | sobbed convulsively. | in the direction indicated for the spoons. She 
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found them carefully wrapped in paper—four 
large, flat-bowled, silver spoons—e handle 
surmounted by a beautifully-designed apostolic 
figure, calculated to make the heart of a col- 
lector dance with jop. 

In attempting to close the drawer again 
Viinor found it stiff, and unyielding. She 
haa to use some force. It yielded suddenly, 
and went in with a bang, causing an hitherto 
x n aperture te fly open. 
piece of parchment had been concealed be 
hind if. Almost mechanically, Elinor opened 
it, and read the contents. 

“Can't you find them apostle spoons?” 
demanded Granny Pengold, tarily. Elinor’s 
back yas towards her, and she could not see 
what was going on at the bureau. “They 
must be there, for I put ’em away myself. 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John are in tissue 
paper.” 

Elinor made no reply ; a shiver of pain or | 
rapture thrilled through her from head to foot 
as Sho went on reading. 

“Miss Elinor,” cried the old woman, “ why 
don’t you say something? Are you ill?” 

The appealing, frightened tone caused 
Elinor to turn round with the parchment 
still in her hand. As the wintry sunlight fel! 
upon her face, Granny Pengold uttered an 
expression of astonishment, while Matthew, 
Mark, Ike and John fell with a little un- 
heeded clatter upon the floor. 





this, the Sew felt tolerably safe. He gave his 
not very important evidence in a plausible 
manner, adhering te his previous assertion 
that ho knew nothing of Guy, and had never 
had any dealings sith him. . 

He wes permitted to leave the witness-box 
without a stain upon his character, barring 
the smudges already there, and the exact dis- 
posai of the diamonds remained for ever & 
secret between the two men most concerned in 


ib. 

Clifford Dacre was received with slight 
hisses and other marks of disfayour, 1im- 
mediately suppressed. Elinor attracted the 
most notice as she took her place in the 
witress-box, blushing beneath the cynosure ot 
so many eyes, yet calm and self-possessed. 

She gave her evidence in a simple, straight- 
forward manner, without flinching. Only 
when she went back to her father did she 
realise the strain she had put upon herselt 
while standing there. 

The excitement became intense as the last 
witness for the prosecution left the box. In 
the face of such indisputable facts, surely the 
cleverest barrister must fail to set up a suc- 
cessful defence. 

No witnesses came forward on @uy’s behalf, 
but his legal representative rose and addressed 
the Court. 

“ Evidence of a remarkable nature has tran- 
spired since the prisoner was committed for 
trial,” he began, smoothly; “evidence that 





CHAPTER XIfi. 
The court was crowded to excess when Guy 
Singleton’s trial came on for hearing. Good 


places were eagerly fought for, and the “ press- | by him were his own property. 


gang,” sitting calmly at their table, with room 
enough and to spare, were objects of envy to 
many persons uncomfortably wedged in the 
midst of the great heaving throng. 

Ladies figured largely among the interested 
onlookers, and pretty faces glanced compas- 


sionately at the handsome prisoner, standing | 


so erect and passive in the dock. 

To the surprise of all acquainted with his 
wrevious decision, Guy Singleton pleaded Not 
Guilty, in a firm, confident voice. 

He evidently felt his position acutely. At 
the same time his bearing did not resemble 
that of a man who expected to receive a more 
wr less heavy sentence. Judging from his de- 
meanour, Guy might have been the individual 
least concerned in the result of the trial. 

Elinor was in Court, accompanied by her 
father, a thin, clean-shaved, ascetic-looking 
clergyman,” more than a little annoyed to 


think his daughter had become involved in | 


such a public and unpleasant affair. 

She had not carried out her intention ot 
going to London, and concealing her where- 
wbouts to avoid giving evidence at the trial. 
She stood there waitimg for her name to be 
called with a strangely hopeful and expectant 
look upon her fair face, that caused some ot 
those present to deem her cold and callous. 

A glance that passed between her and the 
prisoner, full of mutual understanding and 
assurance, might have caused her critics to 
change their opinion, had they detected it. 

The trial commenced, and the witnesses for 
the prosecution came forward, Vickers, Elinor 
Campbell, Clifford Dacre, and Solomon Levi 
being among the principal. 

Solomon Levi's statement was a lie from 
beginning to end. That venerable rascal had 
received the diamonds from Guy a few hours 
after their abstraction from the safe. He 
had gone to London to dispose of them, giving 
Guy little more than one-third of their rea! 
value. 

Aware that the detectives were dogging his 
footsteps, Guy had made his way to the Jew’s 
house im disguise, later on hoping to wring a 
further sum of money from him, and perhaps 
to hide there for awhile till his vessel sailed— 
aw plan that had ended in his arrest. 

Guy was too honourable to implicate 
Solomon in the transaction; he preferred 
bearing the brunt of it himself. Aware ot 


entirely does away with the supposed offence, 
| and presents him in the light of an, injured 
| and annocent man. The diamonds disposed of 
A will has 
recently been discovered, bearing a later date 
than the one by virtue of which Mr. Dacre 
succeeded his uncle, Roger Belmont, Esquire, 
in the possession of Belmont Abbey. The 
| secoml will bequeaths the said Abbey and all 
| appertaining to it, including the family dia- 
| monds, which are specially mentioned, to Guy 
Singleton and his heirs for ever. The fact 
speaks for itself. You cannot justly punish 
a man for doing as he likes with his own pro- 
pe tty.” 

A low murmur of astonishment surged 
throughout the Court when he finished speak- 
ing. Even the judge looked surprised, while 
the jurymen stared blankly at each other, wou- 
dering if their legal knowledge would enable 
them to crack the very hard nut just submitted 
to them. 

A loud, angry voice broke in upon the pro- 
found silence with startling effect. 

“It’s a lie,” shouted Clifford Dacre, beside 
himself with fear and passion. “The will 
recently discovered is a clumsy forgery. Bel- 
mont Abbey belongs to me, and I defy any 
man to take it from me on such evidence.” 

The judge administered a stern rebuke to 
him, bidding him conduct himself properly, 
or leave the Court. The counsel for the pro- 
secution implored him to accept the advice thus 
given; but the dread of losing Belmont Abbey 
and all pertaining to it had rendered him 
almost a madman. 

Granny Pengold’s deposition, taken down by 
a clerk who had visited her for that purpose, 
greatly to her delight, was then read. Htinor 
came forward again to relate her discovery of 
the will in the secret drawer. The remaining 
witness to it, an old servant, who, after his 
master’s death, had gone to live with a relative 
in Wales, and who had been diligently hunted 
up, came next, and his shrill, quavering voice 
could be heard in every corner of the crowded 
Court. 

He well remembered age the will, as well 
as if it had happened only yesterday. When, 
after Squire Belmont’s death, it could not be 
found, he believed that his master had’ de- 
stroyed it, Roger Belmont having alternated 
between love for his favourite nephew and a 
desire to punish him for thwarting his wishes 
| to the very last day of his life: 

That was his, Antony Pendle’s, signature 
sure enough, in large round hand at the bottom 





bailiff, who had met with an aecides 
died before Roger Belmont. A 
Clifford Dacre’s jaw dropped lows; and 
lower as the chain of evidence in Guy's fay), 
—the evidence that would deprive bim of tin: 
thousand a year—grew more complete ani at 
— 

rosecuting counsel, wholly uy 
for ad 4 an event, had but little to ys 
said that little badly. After listening ts , 
terse, incisive speech from the opposite side 
followed by the judge's summing up, 1, 
puzzled jury retired to consider their wendict 
An almost painful silence born of suspense 
followed their departure ; you might have hear! 
a pin drop in any part of the Court. 

Guy Singleton played nervously with ji 
watch chain. He 8 been projx ay peel 
for this astounding revelation by his coun! 
to whose keeping Elinor had at once congit 
the will, As yet he was hardly able to rev 
nise the fair prospects opened up before hip 
by its discovery. He felt mystified and wy. 
certain, his thoughts refusing to carry him 


the will would prove sufficient to exoneraa 
him from the offence he was charged with com 
mitting. 

Clifford Dacre gtood by his legal adviser 
talking furiously, and biting his finger nais 
almost to the quick. 

if the verdict went in Guy's favour it would 
be tantamount to declaring that he was w 
longer the proud possessor of Belmont Aber. 
How could he ever go back to the old life aad 
the narrow income that had once hemmed in 
his desires on every side? He hardly kuy 
which he hated most—Roger Belmont fu 
making that second will, or Elinor Campbel 
for finding it. 

The jury returned after an unp*easant lull 
hour spent in the retiring-room. They iu 
found it a difficult matter to agree, sone 
arguing that Guy, having removed th 
diamonds, believing them to belong to bis 
cousin, had been guilty of theft, while othes 
maintained that the existence of the wil 
although unknown to him at the time, eervel 
to nullify the offence. 

The majority of the jurymen imew nor 
about selling meat and making garments tha 
balancing nice points of law. Their homs 
heads grew confused when casuistry was 2 
question, and they were all glad to scrambet 
out of the metaphysical bog into whieh thy 
had unexpectedly fallen. 

They all liked Guy, and one by one . 
reluctant minority allowed themselves to # 
coaxed or bullied into joining the majority. 

“We find the prisoner ‘Not Guilty!’* 

To say the verdict was received with oY 
plause would be a very mild form of puttiig 
it. Not even the judge could suppress tle 
ringing cheer that fairly shook the Court, af 
announced to the people outside the satis 
factory conclusion of the trial. 

Hardly knowing ‘how he got there, Gy 
presently found himself in the lobby yas 
people pressing round him on all sides te “i 
gratulate him upon the double share o f 
fortune that had befallen him. R 

Clifford Dacre forced his way rougtl 
through the throng, and confronted his we 
with an insane hatred and defiant despair p* 
trayed upon his bull-dog face. a 

“T yefuse to acknowledge your ¢iaub hee 
Abbey,” he shouted, in hoarse, passiomeivl 
tones. “That will is nothing but o forge: 
got up to deprive me of my rights. rl re 
test it while I’ve a pound leit te Keep 
lawyers going. If you even get the all 
will be only as a mere husk, swallowe ao 
legal expenses. I am about to retum © 
residence, and I dare you & enter it ag 

nder any circumstances.” ee 

‘ “This i not the time or the place 1 ue 
a discussion,” said Guy, eye oe for 
conqueror, he could afford to show The afta 
pearance, even to Clifford Dacre. y 
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‘ ers. YOU may assure yourself 


ie lawy 
upea one point—I eball not attempt to re-enter 
the Abbey while you are in it. 
The Vicar took possession of Guy at this 
monsend, and elbowed him through the crowd 
te the door of the Court, where he had « 
carriage waiting. Elinor and her father bad 
already taken their places in it. 
“Yon must be my guests for to-day,” he 
<aid, pleasantly, as they drove away amidst 
ib eer. 
“«“Qnder Providence I owe my escape 00 
vou, ° «aid Guy, lifting Elinor’s hand to bis 


eh was to be,” she replied, tears of joy and 
thankfulness standing im her dark blue eyes. 
“| shall always value the apostle spoons, and 
Granny Pengold deserves a reward for taking 
such care of the old bureau. 

“She shall not be forgotten, said Guy. “I 
mast pay her a visit before long, and tender 
my thanks to. her in person. “ 

“You have had a narrow escape,” observed 
Flinor’s father, somewhat coldly. Inec:ined 
to he severe in his judgment of others, he could 
pot altogether overlook the fault of which the 
roung man had been guilty. } 

“ “Yes, avery narrow one,” said Guy, humbly. 
“Do not imagine for a moment that I can 
ever misrepresent the conduct of which I have 
been guilty to myself. In intention, if not in 
vead, 1 committed a robbery. _ The will does 
not aller that fact, although it exempts me 
from punishment.” bi 

“But we are all liable to err,” interposed 
Flinor, with a pleading look at her father ; 
“and if you have sinned, Guy, you have also 
suffered deeply.” } 

A very pleasant little party assembled in 
the Vicarage dining-room that night; Elinor 
ind her father, Mrs. Sylvester and Guy be- 
ing among the Vicar’s guests. Guy looked 
vale and thoughtful, while his eyes frequently 
strayed in Elinor’s direction with a wistful, 
sppealing glance that never failed to meet 
with a reassuring return. Whatever others 
wight think or say concerning him, she at 
least, would always remain staunch and true. 

Things were going less smoothly at the 
Abbey. Clifford Dacre had returned home 
ed frightened his wife and Susie by the 
passionate invective he indulged in and the 
quantity of vrandy he drank. The news he 
brought could not fail to startle and distress 
them, glad though they were to hear of Guy’s 
scquittal. Poor Mrs, Dacre vainly wished 
that it could have been brought about in some 
cther way. To leave the Abbey where she 
pad reigned as mistress would be a sore trial 
to her. 

The rag-tag and bob-tail of Bromley con- 
teuplated an excursion to the Abbey to smash 
‘!i available windows as a practical mark of 
Nae lislike they entertained towards Clifford 

acre. Some calmer spirit’ reminding them, 
however, that the Abbey now belonged to 

iy Singleton, they abandoned that idea, 

d made a great bonfire instead to show 
‘oer delight at Guy's release. 

Vlifford Dacre watched the red glow rising 
4 lae distance with bitter hatred and useless 
‘eatet tugging at his heart-strings. 

“ool that I was not to buy him out and 

ept the terms he wnce offered!” he ex- 
‘aimed, shaking his fist in impotent fury in 
«=! direction of the rising flames. “I hate 
tog? Guy Singleton, and 1 might have got 
‘., of You 80 easily and prevented all this. 
A, fool! fool! foo)” 

An interview with his lawyer t 
‘ snvinoe Clifford Dacre of syle 
bs > i ond will. No evidence was lacking, 
loa cond be tzown pen it; while two 
Sanity on tng ness to Roger Belmont’s 

Lasalle to the last moment of his life. 
leg + ie mma Clifford Dacre had not « 
10 Yield with on His lawyers advised him 
Gon ession {1 * Rood grace. and to accept any 
sen that Guy might think proper {o 


’ 


‘ 


offer. He flung himself out of tho office in a 
worse rage than ever on hearing this. Not in 
one, but im every, respect had Guy got the 
better of heim. . 


| 
| 
| 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Captain Valconer only made a short stay at 
the Abbey. The attitude Clifford Dacre had 
assumed towards Guy did not please him. | 
‘He went to see the prisoner, and then 
returned to town to fulfil the mission he had 
undertaken at Susie's bidding, with an olive- 
branch in his hand, figurately speaking. 

He invaded Bertie Cavendish’s chambers, 
and invited that rising barrister to dine with 
him at the club. Bertie accepted the invita. 
tion readily enough, and the Captain went 
away in high feather to call upon Ned 
Lawrence, 

To his surprise and digust, Bertie, on 
entering the club dining-room at the appointed 
hour—a well-dressed figure in black and 
white & la Whistler—beheld Ned Lawrence 
standing on the hearthrug talking to Captain 
Falconer. 

A glance of defiance was exchanged between 
the two men, Ned fully sharing in his late 
friend’s annoyance and surprise at this un 
expected meeting between them. Captain 
Falconer had not thought proper to inform 
either of his guests of the pleasure in stor 
for them; otherwise he would not have suc- 
ceeded in bringing them together. 

“ Deuced bad form to invite two fellows who 
are not on good terms with each other,” 
thought Bertie Cavendish, angrily. “The 
Captain ought to know better.” 

e would fain have turned his back upon 
his host and fellow-guest, but the canons of 
good society would in that case have been out- 
raged. There was nothing to be done but to 
shake hands with them both, and launch into 
conversation, * 

Bertie and Ned were fearfully polite to each 
other; after the fashion of men who would 
like to take each other by the throat, if cir- 
cumstances were not against such a proceeding. 
A mirthful gleam shone from time to time in 
Captain Falconer’s dark eyes as he quietly took 
stock of his guests. He refrained from making 
any allusion to the cause of contention while 
dinner was in progress, however, He wished 
them both to appreciate it, being fond of 
getting a satisfactory return for money in- 
vested. 

“Bad job for Singleton, isn’t it?” said 
Bertie Cavendish, when they adjourned to the 
smoking-room, which, to Captain Falconer’s 
relief, contained no other occupants. “ He’s got 
himself into a frightful mess over those 
diamonds. If they sentence the poor beggar 
I hope it will be as a first-class misdemeanant.” 

“When does the trial come on?” inquired 
Ned. 

“ To-morrow,” said Captain Falconer. “It’s 
a wretched affair altogether. It ought to have 
been hushed up from the first. I went to see 
poor Guy last week while staying at the 
Abbey.” 

- Oh, you’ve been down there again, have 
you?” remarked Bertie, “ Miss Heath is still 
there, I suppose?” 

“ Yes. ”» 

“I’m going down myself in a few days,” he 
continued, with a confident smile that nearly 
drove Ned Lawrence mad. 

“Indeed! They will doubtless be glad to see 
you. By-the-bye, Miss Heath has intrusted 
me with a soméwhat delicate task. She fancies 
that she has in some way been the means of 
destroying the friendly relations previously 
existing between you and Mr. Lawrence. She 
wishes me, if possible, to effect a renewal of 
them. When a lady commands, a soldier, you 
know, has only to obey.” 

“No interference, however well-meant, can 
be permitted in connection with Miss Heath's 
demeanour towards myself,” said Bertie Caven- 
dish, haughtily. 








“Her decision alone can pat an end to the 
. . . , 
| prosent un 2ii:factory state of affairs,” r>- 





| head, 


marked Ned Lawrence, “I am alse geing 
lown to Belmont Abbey very abortly.” 

What if Miss Heath has already decided?’ 
asked Captain Walconer, lazily watching the 
fragrant siwoke-rings that curled around kis 
‘What if she has kindly consented te 
marry your humble servant, and deputed lim 
to inform you of that fact?” 

“Falconer, is this the truth, or are you only 


| humbugging us?” cried Bertie Cavendish. 


“Its the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth,” replied the Captain, placidly. “ Miss 
Heath felt rather alarmed on ascertaining the 
harm her thoughtless encouragement had 
wrought in several instances. She is going te 
throw herself away upon me to prevent other 
suitors from cutting throats or fighting duels. 
Such generous self-sacrifice ought to be duly 
appreciated.” 

“She's a flirt; a pretty, heartless, good-for- 
nothing flirt,” said Bertie, savagely. — 

“She came within an ace of ac cepting my 
proposal,” observed Ned, ruefully, “She must 
be the most harmless woman under the sun.” 

Nevertheless, it was consoling to know that 
Bertie had no chance—that he way equally out 
of the matrimonial running. ik: 

“You will please to remember, gentlemen, 
that you are speaking of my affianced wife,” 
said Captain Falconer. ‘Making all due a! 
lowange for your disappointment, I cannot 
listen to a repetition of the term already 
used.” 

“No offence to you, Falconer,” 
Lawrence, apologetically, “but you mus 
admit that Miss Heath treated us rather 
shabbily by raising our hopes to no purpose.” 

“J am quite willing to admit that. Miss 
Heath, too, is aware of her fault. For the 
future she intends to renounce flirting alto- 
wether. Now, just to show that you bear no 
ul-will towards either of us, be kind enough 
to shake hands like reasonable men, and PU 
wire the joyful intelligence to her ai. once.” 

Bertie and Ned seemed unwilling io comply 
with his request. 

“What a pair of fools you are!” said the 
Captain, impatiently. “Why, you’ve nothing 
left to quarrel about. The bone of contention 
having been removed, I'd suggest Boulogne 
sands, and offer to second either of you, but 
what would you gain by it? All London 
would laugh at the absurdity of two men 
fighting a duel about a woman who did not 
wish to marry either of them. Tragedy is 
out of the question; let us ring the curtain 
down on a drawing-room comedy instead.” 

Ridicule can sometimes effect more than 
the most serious argument. Ned and Bert‘e, 
forced to admit the ludicrous aspect of the 
affair, shook hands with each other and stam- 
mered forth some rather lame congratulations 

“Coffee for three,” said the Captain, in a 
satisfied tone. “That's a much better order, 
my dear fellows, than pistols for two.” 

‘He made a good host, but, in spite of bis 
efforts, conversation languished and the guests 
departed early. 

“Where are you going?” 
Oavendish of his friend. 

“ Home.” 

“Nonsense,” linking his arm in Ned's, 
“We'll let bygones be bygones, and look in at 
the opera together.” 

“J consider that I have been shamefully 
reated,” grumbled Ned. 

“So have I. Susie Heath’s the worst speci- 
men of a flirt I ever encountered. I don't 
envy Falconer his bargain.” 

“She came between us, or we should have 
remained friends.” 

“Of course; it was entirely her fault that 
we quarrelled. Never mind, we'll cement our 
broken friendship and try to forget her. What 
annoys me most is to think what a laugh she 
and Falconer must have enjoyed at our ex- 
pense.” 

“Tt’s all they'll get. I'll see them hanged 
before I buy a wedding present.” 

Daron and Pythias had enough to disenss 
the next day, when the evening papers 


Ned 


rejoined 


inquired Bertie 


on 
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contained a long account of Guy Singieton’s 
trial and its remarkable termination. 

About. a fortnight from the time of Guy’s 
release a very quict. wedding took place at 
Belmont, Elinor’s: father being the officiating 


clergyman. 

Guy had decided upon: gomg abroad for 
several years till the sensational circumstances 
connected with his one great mistake shouid 


have «become less prominent in men’s minds. | 


A tenant had been found for the Abbey, and 
Mr, Campbell had yielded to lis earnest p!ead- 
ing and consented to accept the young man 
as his son-in-law. 

Broken in health, with a keen sense of dis- 
grace 'still weighing him down-—for at least in 
theory he had been guilty of theft—Guy stood 
greatly in need of care and attention. Who 
more: calculated: to bestow both than Elinor? 
So the marriage took place previous to their 
departure, Susie beirig the only bridesmaid. 

“Tve some news for you, dear!” she whis 
pered, ‘bringin 
to” Elinor’s, when the latter was standing in 
her room, robed in pure simple white, waiting 
for the carriage that was to convey them 
both to the church. “I’ve got rid of 
those dreadful boys; they'll never annoy me 
again, and 1 am going to be married. Can you 
guess his name?” 

“Ernest Falconer?” 
laughingly. 

“Why, who told you?” said Susie, wonder- 
ingly. “I thought you would never guess, 
because. we used to hate each other so 
fiercely.” 

“On that account ‘I felt sure you would 
end by falling in love,” she replied. “Good 


suggested Elinor, 


haters, when converted, frequently make the 
best lovers. 


oo ss.” 
h 


Susie, dear, wish you every 
Guy Singleton behaved -generously towards 
is cOusin-on succeeding him in the possession 

of the estate. He knew that he vad been 

greatly in fault when he stooped so low as to 
possess himself of. the diamonds, believing 
them to be Clifford Dacre’s property. He 
overlooked the latter’s unforgiving conduct, 
and offered him a cheque for twenty thousand 


pounds, which Clifford Dacre accepted with a | 


very ill grace. 

oreign travel went’ a long way towards 
setting Guy Singleton up again; and restoring 
his lost health and spirits. His bonny, devoted 
wife was his constant attendant, anticipating 
every wish, and endeavouring to- prevent his 
thoughts from straying back - to. painful 
memories. 

They were well received. in pleasant, intel- 
lectual foreign society. Going from tewn to 
town, and country to country, the months 
and years flew swiftly by until they could no 
longer refuse to heed the many letters they 
received irom home, requesting their-return. 

The Abbey lease expired, and they ‘had no 
excuse left for their wandering, Bohemian 
existence. 

“We must go home, dear,” said Elinor to 
her husband, putting his thoughts and her own 
into words. “The Abbey is once more’ at our 
disposal, and we shall be neglecting an obvious 
duty if woe refuse to go back and live among 
our own people.” 

So they came back to England after their 
long exile. Any doubts or feais they mayvhave 
entertained with regard to their reception were 
set at rest by the greeting that awaited them. 
The village people and ienantry evineed their 
friendly welcome through the medium of bon- 
fires and triumphal arches, while the county 
families lost no time in calling to. con- 
gratulate Guy Singleton and his wife upon 
their return. 

Elinor ¢xperienced a feeling of terrified 
delight on finding the stolen diamonds, reset 
and sparkling in their blue velvet cases, on her 
dressin table. : 

“Oh! Guy, how did you manage to regain 
them?” she cried. “They are lovely, but I 
am half afraid of them. They have wrought 
so much mischief in their time.” 


her pretty, radiant face close | 


“If got the man I sold them to, and who had 
| parted with them, to trace them out for me at 
'a considerable cost,” replied Guy...“ Then 
| had them reset for my wife. Darling, you 
deserve some recompense, since, after all, 
you failed to obtain the Thousand Pounds 
Reward.” 
{THE END.] - 


| 





WITTY SAYINGS 

Not many brilliant sayingsof the Greeks 
have come down to us; but what could be 
more pertinent or pithy than the rejoinder of 
Lysander to a citizen of Megara who at a 
cummon council of Greek States was.“ talking 
big” and laying down @ policy with an autho- 
ritative air: ‘‘ Your words want a city?” 

The cynical tub-philosopher, Diogenes, gave 
utterance to some rasping sarcasms. Seeing 
a number of persons firmg at a mark, he 
| placed himgelf directly ‘before it, saying that 
| it was the safest place. Going by a. house, 
over the door of which was inscribed: “ Let 
| nothing evil enter here!” he asked: “How 
| then can the owner get in?” 
| A happy example of. French wit. was. the 
| reply of Voltaire when, having extolled Haller, 
| he was told that he was very generous, since 
| Haller had said the very contrary of him. 

“Perhaps both of us are mistaken,” said Vol- 

taire, after a short pause. 

A university student, who certainly would 
|have distinguished himself if he had gone in 
for the law, when asked by his. professor one 
Monday morning if he had attended church the 
bday before, replied, “ Yes, sir, I attended the 
| First Church,” this usually meaning the first 
| service. Then came the second question. 
“Are you not aware, sir, that there was no 
| service at the First Church yesterday?” The 
} student rose to the situation: “I meant the 
first church I came to, professor.” 
| Another witty university student 
asked Professor Caswell whether his 
| would be as well without the C. 
It was an ex-graduate from the same. place 





once 
name 


| who, at the age of sixty, led to fhe hymeneal | 


| altar a bride of twenty-five, and who, being 
| asked by a friend how he contrived..at his 
| frosty time of life to win the affections of so 
| young a woman, replied: “Oh, it was: easy 
| enough! I just addressed to her two lines of 
| poetry. I wrote: 

|** Tf love is a flame that is kindled by fire, 

| Then an old stick is best because if is drier.’ ” 








LOVE’S RETROSPECT 
Looking across. the fair green fields, 
From this hill-top dear to me, 
To the farthest stretch of the yellow beach, 
What vision comes to me? - 
A lover bold and a maiden fair, 
Sitting beside the sea. 


His arm is round her slender waist; 
He holds her small brown hand, 
While one dear, little, shapely foot 
Makes figures in the sand; ' 
Oh, golden love! they are to-day 

The happiest in the land. 


I and my lover, tried and true, 
Just twenty years ago, 
Sat on this self-same yellow beach 
And watched the swift tide flow; 
My brown hair now is mixed with grey; 
My true love’s white as snow. 


Yet love to us is just as sweet 
As in the days of yore, 

When wedding-bells the story told 
Our little village o’er. 

Ah, yes! as years roll on and on 
We love each other more. 


And now, oh, young and loving twain, 
Whose path seems strewn with flowers, 

We. send a wish across the hills 
Born of long, happy hours; 

That love may be to your true hearts 
What it has been to ours. 








ae 
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~« Gems 

Powerrut ipdeed is the empire of babi, 

TRouTH is! the highest thing that man may 
keep. f 

Fortune is not onthe side of the fain. 
hearted. abitaidy 
, Goop company and good discourse are ths 
very sinews of virtue. . 

Finp_ time still to -be learning somewhat 
good, and give up being desultory. 

Tue brave man carves out his fortune, ang 
every man is the son of his own works, 
* Love of truth shows itself in our knowing 
how to. find-and- value ‘the. good in every- 
thing. ; 
' Great men are they who see that spiritual 
is ‘stronger than amy material force—that, 
thoughts rule the world. 


Sr me er me 
AN UNDESIRABLE QUALITY 

Much unhappiness springs ‘from. self-cy: 
sciousness, and the undue importance given 
mere emotions. ‘The wailings over hopeless 
liyes.and lost lovers and blighted careers and 
unrealised ambitions go on forever, and we read 
of people cutting short their existence in an 
agony of misplaced self-pity! Of course ll 
these romantie agonies are misreadings of the 
relative importance of the individual and the 
world. ‘They spring from the great mistake ot 
not realising: one’s personal amumportance and 
the transitory character of almos: al! disap- 
pointments. If people eould he induced to jook 
clearly and impartially at their own position in 
the midst of the world, at its greatness ant 
interest and at their insignificance, a great, dea) 
of society’s wasted feeling in sorrow and disxp- 
pointment would be saved. 

Let us look atthe matter fairly. What myht 
have we above all others to expect our ambition 
to be speedily gratified? What right have ve 
to expect fame or happiness beyond the comm n 
share? Does not the world abound with clevéret 
and wiser and. worthier persons? We are ot 
limited inyportance, to ourselves and to the 
world. Even the test of men drop ar) 
from-thé front of life’s. march ,and are scarce.) 
missed: Last year they may have had a pov 
that could ‘bear. influence in every part o: We 
world. This-year they may be old gentient 
toddling about a garden in retirement. Whs', 
then, are we of the rank and file that we shou! ; 
set wp as persons of eunsideration whose lot tic 
world ought to understand. and apprecia:-. 
The truth is that we are quite unimportant, 0 
had much better feel. our insignificant reiati 
to the whole. : 

If we once fairly and squarely consider t's 


| question aright, we shall see that there » 


nothing. worth striving for in this world in 
comparison with the common ans of be ing 
good men, clean of life, straight in our deal 
ings, tender in our consideration for other, 
simple in our pleasures and hopes. cee 

ou cannot afford to-waste time and air 
tion on your own, importance. (nec begin, i 
think:too sedulously of that, and you wil! th! ik 
of little else.. It will ;warp your pa 
spoil your manners. ‘The manor woman who © 
possessed by a feeling of self-importance 
never fully at-ease, and never a really desi ob 
companion, being quick to resent suppos” 
slights, whereas the people who do not wor; 
themselves with thoughts about themselves #"" 
be natural and dignified, with an unconsciou? 
elevation of spirit that makes their presen 
desired by all who know them. 








LOVE'S LANGUAGE ‘ 
“Do ‘yon love me, little maiden! 
Thus he asked so tenderly ; ao 
“What d’you think?” she answered S's 
“Took into my eyes and see. 
And while looking did the lover 
Perish in those depths of blue; | 
“ All the world’s well lost for loving 
When one’s me and t’other's your 
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Gleanings 


Sue Knew tH® Meraops.—The country 
editor bad turned the personal column over 
to his daughter temporarily, while politics 
claimed his attention. The daughter had 
studied country editorial methods to some 
advantage, and the following items appeared : 
“Tom Jones called Jasb evening with a 
twopound box of candy. . Call again, Tom.” 
“Harry Mason was around with his trotter 
and sidebar buggy last. week. Don’t forget 
the number, ay 5 “George Brown’s bill- 
hoard.is said to good for two seats for 
anything that comes. We always like to see 
George on show nights.” “Miss Mary Mar- 
tin, the milliner, has a magnificent display of 
ihe latest styles in her show window. How 
«nuch is this good for, Mary?” 

Tue Cane or. Cuitpren’s Evns.—Chil- 
dren's eyes should be periodically examined 
during sehool life, and the process repeated 
year by year till mind and body have attained 
their full development. Paper and type used 
for school books should be carefully selected, 
the paper should be of dull finish, and the 
iype equivalent to long primer. Rooms should 
be "0 flooded with light as to have sufficient 
illumination for reading on a dull day in the 
darkest corners. The distance of surrounding 
structures should ‘be twice their height, wid 
window surfaces should never “fall below 
ons square foot ‘of glass’ for every five square 
feet of floor space. Pale green, grey, yellow, 
or blue for the prevailing tint of walls and 
furniture are, advocated. The faulty con- 
struction of the school desk, which causes the 
‘pupil to bend unduly, is, says the author, no 
small factor in the increasing myopia of 
achool life, ‘ 


Increase or Goxrp.—Some . interesting 
figures were lately given regarding the amount 
of gold cdatainad in the Witwatersrand 
Mines, and in the Main Reef series of these 
mines, The estimate deals with the probable 
production down. to a limit of 6,000 ft. Some 
of these figures are hme Prior to the 
war the average increase . of, production is 
stated at £4,000,000 per annum, this amount 
dealing with a three years’ period. In 1899 
the production of gold. was. valued at 
£19,000,000. . The forecast is that by June, 
1906, if the rate remains stable, the increase 
will amount to £30,000,000 per annum. But 
it seams that with gold, as with coal, there 
is @ limit to the productiveness of a field, and 
what our engineers call. the “life” of the 
district, it is stated, will show a development 
ahead, and then comes. decline and extinction. 
But it is at least assuring to those interested 
to learn that from the beginning ‘of the pre- 
sent year the calculation. gives a “life” of 
424 years. 

Kuen to Maxe- Powper Porr.—Very 
little is known about these almost universal 
sdjuncts to “my lady’s” toilet-table, though 
*0 various are he shape, size, ahd quality, 
that much might be written about them. As 
‘any as twenty-thousand young swans—cyg- 
nets, as they are called—are killed every year 
‘0 supply this dainty fluff, to say iterp of 
ihe innumerable young birds of the’ eider- 
duck Fd 
“ty thai the bulk of these.are imported—the 
bbb and geeso from the islands of the 

‘aitic and from Norway and Sweden, and the 
> a from the northern and ice-bound seas. 
dead Conn will make nearly a dozen average- 
fai puffs,”: which shows how many of our 

air charmers must be to a greater or less 
txlent addicted to the use of powder. The 
mt trade is hig profitable, as may be 
iudged from the fact that the down of a 

‘Yenet costs Tittle more pe a shilling, the 

fg often plucked alive ‘so 
ate el bear another pad while the puffs 
candied often at several shillings, nicely 
whieh ding bone blue or pink satin, 
thing. Scjuncts wmeunt to comparatively no- 





Wild-goose kind. It is needless to’ 





An Amemoan Invovarion.—Some enterpris- 
we Say bootblacks have recently adopted 
4 is regarded as an American innovation. 
This is the rag with which the final polish is 
given to shoes. Only the most enterprising ot 
the boys -have taken to this improvement, 
which they proudly describe as au importa- 
tion from America. “I have -often thought 
that there would be ample return for any man 
with the courage to establish bootblack rooms 
in London,” ‘said a New Yorker, “for 
at present there are no such conveniences 
to- be enjoyed there. Situated in 
the right part of London, a  bvot- 
lacking room, in my opinion, would make a 
fortune for its proprietor. ‘To-day the averag: 
Londoner who has been brought up with the 
idea of having his shoes cleaned by the cham- 
permaid at home or a small boy in the street, 
has’ no conception of the comfort of the 
American boet-blacking methods.” 
In Encuis# Sryce.—Curious customs are 
started by the French ip the endeavour to be 
like the English in some of their ways. For 


instance, among the middle classes, when a | 


5, ag a dinner is given in the “ English style,” 
the length of dining-table is loaded with im- 
mense dishes, their shape and form each indi- 
cating their contents, in the same way as the 
1ounded cover of a cheese dish, in the form of 
a Cheese, tells its own story. One of these 
dishes ‘will be butter coloured, and rounded 
knobs, representative of plain boiled potatoes, 
will ornament the cover; another of green and 
white will have raised cabbage leaves running 
over, while yet another is all in’ ridges, indi 
cative ofa bundie of asparagus. The wells 
of the dishes themselves are all treated in 
the same way, and the colouring, roughly 
speaking, is correct. 


ADVICE To THE SterrLess.—If you fear a | 


sleepless night, undress in the dark. Light 
stimulates and arouses the activities. Dark- 
ness is supposed to produce drowsiness. Put 
somie chopped ice in a rubber bag and place 
it at the lower extremity of the spine. This 
is particularly quieting to the nerves. Do 
not wse anything but a rubber bag, or you 
will merely have’a damp cloth and rheu- 
matism by morning. Do not use a pillow. 
Relax every muscle so far as it is possible. 
Sprawl over the bed with arms and legs 
stretched ‘out. Take a sponge bath with 
tepid water just before going to bed. Lie 
on your face, instead of your back. That 
is the way babies sleep, and their methods 
are scarcely to be improved upon in this par- 
ticular, Ali pressure is removed from the 
spine by this means, and a delicious feeling 
of restfulness ensues. Make up your mind 
that you won't keep awake long enough to 
hear someone come in to outline the next 
day’s work. You will drop asleep imme- 
diately. 

A Warrrxe Crance.— There is a fortune 
waiting for some shrewd but honest man,” 
said a bachelor, the other day. “I helieve 
the makers of underclothing are in collusion 
with some of these matrimonia! agencies. No 
matter what price IT pay for my undercloth- 
tng, the buttons are always coming off, and 
as I send all my washable clothes to a laundry 
—carelessness, I’ll admit—they are never 
sewn on, and I have to resort to pins. All 
this is a gentle reminder that a fellow needs 
& wife, but I absolutely refuse to take the 
hint. Where is the fortune? Why, if some 
really honest man should go into the business 
of manufacturing underclothes, and make a 
speciality of having the buttons securely 
sewn on, he would reap a harvest compared 
with which the profits from a new brand of 
soap or a fake medicine would look like thirty 
cents. He conld advertise his wares as the 
‘Bachelor’s Underclothing.’ He could have 
some such catchy legend as this, ‘Our Buttons 
Never Come Off.’ Let me tell you if such a 
thing ever is done you will find a gang of 
men down at the shop where the garments 
are sold, which will make a woman's bargain 
counter rush seem tame as a French duel.” 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| 








For tHe Benurit ov tHe Biinp.—One of 
the interesting features of the Library of 
Vongress, in the United States, is the depart- 
ment for the blind, where books and special 
accommodations are furnished, At frequent 
intervals readings, recitations, and music are 
given by prominent society folk for the bene- 
fit of the blind who visit the library. Promi- 
nent men and women take pleasure in setting 
aside a portion of their time to read to the 
afilicted, or to entertain them, and it is con- 
sidered quite an honour to receive gn invita- 
tion from the librarian. 

UvinisatioN OF THE Earts’s INTERNAL 
Heat.—An engineering problem which so far 
has remained one distinctly for the future is 
that of the utilisation of the interna] heat of 
the earth. However, a scheme is now seri- 
ously proposed by Professor Hallock, of 
Columbia University, New York, and also 
by. the Official Geologist for Pennsylvania, 
of the United States Geological Survey. The 
central idea is that deep borings shonld be 
made in the earth’s surface, and that into 
these cold water should be admitted in such 
a way as to make it possible to utilise the hot 
water and high pressure steam produced. The 
great objection to this drawing of the earth’s 
ancient store of thermal energy would be that 
her cooling and consequent shrinking would 
be accelerated. In other words, earthquakes 
would necessarily become more frequent and 
ressibly more violent and destructive in their 
effects, 

To Fixp tae Macweric Pore, — Captain 
Amundsen, who leaves Norway in the spring 
at the head of an expedition to. locate the 
magnetic Pole, is prepared to spend four 
years in the frozen North. The second half 
of that period, however, will, he expects, be 
occupied in the journey from Disco, on the 
west coast of Greenland, westwards for about 
seven hundred miles to the Behring Strait, 
which, if all goes well, will be reached after 
the break up of the summer ice in 1907. 
His little craft, the “Gjoa,” 47 tons register, 
is fitted with a petroleum motor, and large 
quantities of oil are to be taken on board, not 
only for the purpose of driving it, but also 
for lighting, heating, and cooking. Part of 
Captain Amundsen’s plan is to build a small 
observatory on Boothia Island, and here two 
men, with provisions for two years, will be 
left. It is hoped to find winter harbourage 
for the “Gioa” herself further south, on 
King William Land, but communication with 
the observatory will, if possible, be main- 
tained throughout. 

Leap-Porsoninc aNp Drimkino WarTER.— 
In conection with the danger of lead-poison- 
ing by drinking water, Dr. Clowes, chemist to 
the London County Council, has conducted a 
series of experiments with a view to estab- 
lishing the facts. He finds that large sheets 
of very pure commercial lead were not acted 
upon by distilled water in a vacuum, nor in 
an atmosphere of hydrogen; at any rate, the 
action, due seehebly to the last traces of 
oxygen, were infinitesimal. But supply 
waters always contain oxygen and also other 
gases. Of these gases oxygen, when alone 
present, attacks the lead worst; carbon di- 
oxide has a very slight effect. The corrosion 
of the lead is hence primarily due to oxygen; 
the carbon dioxide acts im the second place 
by forming a carbonate with the oxide first 
produced. The action is rapid at first, and 
a white deposit is formed, while some lead 
passes in solution; the deposit is. some 
hvdroxycarbonate of variable composition. It 
has been suggested that the presence of bac- 
teria was required to start the attack or would 
hasten it; but lead heated to redness corroded 
as quickly in water which had jong been kept 
boiling as under ordinary conditions. These 
experiments demonstrated, however, the in- 
hibitory influence of certain salts in water. 
When water is distilled with the aid of a glass 
condenser tube, some silicate passes. into the 
distillate and this silicate protects the lead 


against corrosion. 
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“Where are you going?” 
El L E E N , S “New Zealand, India, anywhero—jx dye 
matter! ve hired a yacht, and mean », 
Saas cruise about.’ 1 suppese it’s no use asking vu 
ehh ni] 4 to join me? 3 E 
By FLORENCE ee ay ~ *No. I must return to England as won 
Author of " Vernon’s Destiny,”’ “ Ivy’s Peril,” “Royal's Promise,” etc., ete. as possible. I want to persuade you to come 
é ; s ? ” ° 

SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. | “He looked well enough; but I'll tell you gl shook his head with a sneer. 
In the prologue we are introduced to Lady sielen | one thing ailed him, Goldsmith, his temper. 1 “No use, my good fellow! En land end § 
Eerey, whois alone in her boudoir, playing with her | never saw a fellow so miserably changed. He have parted company for a good valeibane 


littie son, when she is startled hy the unceremonious! ,., ; 4 
entrance of a woman who turns out to be the first wife could hardly be with 7 for two minutes I think, myself, our native land vastly rer. 


of her husband. The shock was t30 much ior Lady | Without snapping your head off. I was very raised. What has she to offer us but 
Helen, and although she lingered for come months,! glad, for my part, when he took his depar- P net onte : ee 
never recov ered. Heneeforward, John ‘Perey, the 200m a Hin ; vith lec than ante Gaemt and women 
millionaire is dead to the world, and only cares for 7. vee . 5 - . ats a ouaas ¢ 
the son she left bebind her. y the banker travelled back to Marseilles. “J can't allow that last! I am cagaged io 
Luey Courtenay is engaged to Alan Ern scliff, and | Here letters reached him from May Delaval. bb mnbied. Tid Geceeet os-sat but I dea't 8 
both families hearti’y approve of the match. They are} He had heard from her before, for more than ind tell ates M fis ; y ? ‘ 
spending August st Boulogne. Among other visitors | s week had passed since he left England before | "4 “eliing you. Aly Bancee is one of the 
are Mr. Desmond and his two daughters, Maude and . eee ee “ng | truest hearts Heaven ever made, and for her 
ileen. he fell in with his talkat:ve acquaintance, and | 1 y won't hear you speak against he 
Bob Ernescliff has fallen desperately im love with | so left Algiers ; but this Jetter struck him with | Oy» *F 3 - 
Maude Desmond, and takes his friend Basil Courtenay | a strange fear sex t ‘ 
into his confidence. While on the sands one morning Ma “4 j lost } bright hopefulne Sh “You are richer than most men, £0 it’s 
Eileen strays beyond her depth, and is in canger of Seay Und foe nes Drigny aoperaincss. Die likely she'll keep her word,” said Westwood 
drowning, when Basil rescues her, an incident that bas | wrote evidently in bad spirits, and seemed out bitterly : “but it will be your gold that k 4 
De — —y = b of gear. be ; “faithful nothing A r er lu +3 
r. Desmond has now become Lord Desmond, Yeo Ts as yer ital ; , se, pend upoa it 
through the death of his father, and they have taken | , Dorothy was no better. The quiet of Vivian | and so you're going home to be married Is 
up Soke residence at Desmonéville, Yorkshire. — had ery no on sag — the day fixed?” 
aude Desmond does ali she can to suppress her sisier | She grew paler and thinner day by day, an “es , ' 
Hileen. Lord Desmond is too weak tointerfere. There 6 ad » poenl 7 ' : I have not even spoken to her fathe 
seSeigs ai = lodge at the gates of Desmondville a a pes led for the result i help did not a 
re. Venn, who pays for the privilege, and it is evident me. “ 4 i 
has an object in so doing. ” “She is” still under that hateful power,” My dear fellow, you aren't doing things at 
; “sopeae > : , | all in an orthodox manner, I can tell you that 
wrote Adam's fiancée ; “by night she caunot| te 23. must come touring over Europe ju! 
CHAPTES XEV. wot, bet wets always Snplering mercy of ome arranging to be a benedict, let Santiien 
PA DAM GOLDSMITH left England | S9me Unseen tyrant, while by day she is just ®) ou you ought to have settled everything in 
bd aR " frail, shadowy little creature whom one fears a | JOU Y' sae ; 
SAey with a light heart. ‘True, he had h | icht b aw due form first. Pin-money, jointure, wed 
before him a task of great difficulty ; | 8S breeze might blow away. can see no 


" 4 , . ding-day, honeymoon, route. So much yo 
MM but had he not also the reward of | !°P¢. Dr, Macdonald has been down, and should Sw oe al cut and dried; then, i 


$2. av’s , i 9 | seems anxious about her. Ho says something Boag ey we 
Would it not have made more dificult things | Must be done coon or she will die. ‘To my | Jou chose. te run over Here wie yo 
seem easy to him, to know that he, a plain mind there is but one thing to do. ‘To break | 5 “ ld blaine ou.” soa 
dull, middle-aged man, the wrong side of forty, the wey gaye ne Pog ee > i on As it epee, I am here at her request 
oo won the ge — by ths most el'- cee tell. And I am troubled about other When I asked May Delaval to be my wife, | 
gible suitors in Engiand—the priceless gift of | “"« Ra. om soul undertook a mission she -could not execol 
— Delaval’s love. Basil, wh I deemed the : of truth herself; and we both understood that till i» 
e 


had never even hoped for it. It had \cnad of tsleie tae Se _ a lee was fulfilled our own future must not be d 


. ‘ ; ; : -’ | cussed, or thought of.” 
able barrier between him and the one woman had eee te ie poe piven a “ May Delaval 1” Westwood’s tone ha? 


he cared for. 2 eg hat ¢ and my . . iC “Wel f 
Raat date alt Se rtrd tint a3 |Factally dare not lee Dorothy unprotected, | STO" tle, less cynical, Wall fa 
pleased—to marry a man who, in he ered ot | lest by some strange chance Maude Desmond | ° el f her own, and is a trifle masterful 
M8 “od had no real name of his parti ‘but Pao in my absence ; but I feel torn bat T hents to think women with mascai 
then M: ) é er girls ~ Ks i s an thos 
were, oe Ragen ag oad Meer Poser ee _ Af Eileen dies I shall always feel we have pe Tek lockiog Fa a aan 
most of fashion’s daughters killed her. It was I who brought her from blind! till, like cats the unsheath their claw: 
She had a heart, and having found that it her happy, eefe obscurity, and threw her into and woned us.” f ; 
had passed from her into Adam Goldsmith's | Basil’s society. When I think of Dorothy “I am touch obliged for your good opinica 
keeping, she was too true to prevent her hand lying here as it were fading away through & f h ice. I do net think my fianeée ma: 
from following. Eaivies cruel treachery, and Eileen dying of a broken | © lin . fs » only tell you 1 am counting #° 
Adam knew that Lord Vivian was very fond | beat, it seems to me there must be something ho on til T can th back to her!” 
ef his nephew. That he regarded Basil Gourte- terribly wrong somewhere in this life of ours Th wer oh in the world don’t you go?” 
nay as one of whom any father might be proud that sech things ena be.’ F ie! shall not 0 to May until I can tell be 
It seemed to the banker May’s ante» ro. | . Lhe letter ended with a few affectionate 2 tens fulfilled er trust’ ¥ am not going 
posal would please all parties P words to himself—swords of gratitude for his tae myself unable to perform the only thir: 
. The Earl would have an heir after his own ogee for the search he was even then con- 84 pny me to dot” . 
eart, and if Basi c hi ‘le’ r “ r “ +4?” aske stwood, care 
> Delavals of Susihies ocaticee be sitiach a The letter had certainly troubled May's i ."s "deat thick she ns for pearhs 
Sir Bryan and his wife mast be well con- ambassador, but it had done something else. aa i, Prion eh in for botany or . Rostior 
tent at the splendid position offered to their | 1 bad made his course quite com. ren pra heat hat remarkable thing was 
firstborn ; while the girl, who voluntarily re- Cyril Westwood once found, there must be you romised to take back to her?” 
signed her b'rthright and put another in her | 2° dallying, no ceremonious delay; whatever | ° « Cyril Westwood !” 
place, had told him she needed nothing but ihe consequences, he must go straight to the The person spoken to looked so bewilder: 
his love to make her happy. Indeed, the | Pont at once. that Adam Goldsmith hurried on : re 
future looked fair enough. Fis own enormous He had got thus far in his musings when “T cannot help it, even if I offend you; #! 
wealth would have surrounded May with every the waiter opened the door of his private appear to you both interfering and presw»! 
luxury had she come to him penniless; but | ‘itt'ng-room, and presented him with a card. tuous. I left England in search of you. 
her godfather’s legacy, which she must still| It seemed to Adam fate itself must be inter- | was directed here from Algiers, bat could fv 
retain, was in itself a fortune. No wonder the | posing in Dorothy’s favour. Here was the] no trace of you. I was well-nigh in despe 
future looked fair to Adam as he journeyed | name of the very man he had come to seek. | when your card was brought.tome.” 
to Africa. Cyril Westwood was actually calling on him. “T have only seen your fiancée once, 
- ce pega yp —— him, 954 hey hen He came in song & - worn, jaded look on his he “ace slowly. “ What could she weni ™ 
sete old acquaintance, who told him | face, as one who had traversed many miles, | for?” ie: 
Cyril Westwood had left the place after a very | and wearied himself in journeying without de-| “If only the case were not so urgent, 
brief sojourn, and gone to the south of France ; | riving exercise, pleasure, or benefit. Thinner | the older man, “I would not have ‘burst 0: 














seemed to him his sad secret raised an impass- 


said 


petty, 


SP ileal 


he meant to travel from one health resort to} and graver than when Goldsmith had seen a with my request in this strange manne! ; 
ub every da 


another, and might ora gp for a cruise with a| him last, and with a strange, hopeless look in , nay, every hour, is of oo” 
friend whose yacht lay off Marseilles, and who | his eyes, as though nothing could make him | quence. One whom May Delaval loves i y 
talked of sailing to Australia. glad or sorry. sister lies dying! Tt seems to us—to Ay 
“Surely he was not ill!” observed Adam, “T knew you were stopping here,” he said, | and myself—that you might save her! ks 
gravely ; he seemed to me in perfect health. | when the first greetings yea been exchanged, He ‘was not prepared for the effect West- 
Thy should he want to make a tour of fore'gn | “so I thought Pron look you up. I don’t | words; strong man as he was, bgt d he 
health resorts? g suppose you'll stay long; there’s nothi wood staggered, and would have fallen _ 
The other shrugged his shoulders. worth looking at. I leave myself to-morrow.” | not clutched wildly at the table for support. 
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OYRIL WESTWOOD’S RETURN—A RAY OF 


“ Dying?” 

“We fear so!” Then, though he knew the 
words were unnecessary, “I speak of Dorothy 
Courtenay.” 
_ “She deserves it!” broke from Westwood, 
impatiently. “Did she not win my heart and 
toss it away like a broken toy? But dying! 
a dying? Why, I would give my life for 

erg!” 

“We cannot start before to-night’s train,” 

said Goldsmith, quietly. “Even if you con- 
sent to accompany me, there must be eo much 
éclay. Westwood, don’t think me inquisitive, 
more depends on it than you know. J want 
you to tell me what separated you from 
Dorothy Courtenay. ”* 
.. What separated us?” cried Cyril, wildly. 
Ro Fe vn - course, I had loved her all 
et ite, I was but waiting an opportunity to 
ask her to be my wife, ray fy the night of ber 
“ister's wedding-day, I had a note from her, 
telling me not to think any more of our 
ildish er (childish, indeed! I am 
heatiy thirty), she could never be mine, her 
eart had been won by a nobler suitor, and I 
must think of her only as my little friend!” 

When did she give you this letter?” 

I found it on my dressing-table when I 
went to bed. Dorothy herself had retired early 
on the plea of a headache.” 

“And you believed it?” 

* course I believed it. I had known 
— ays pee from her childhood, had 
° n 2 all its changes. It is a peculiar hand, 
— at it would be impossible to imitate. I 
oe if they had any object in the 
cy, to human ereatare but Dorothy 
ace aes | could have written the letter 
eceived, 

yo ng was clear to Adam Goldsmith. 
tested of a strong wit — 
bo oy use your pretending she was made 
“He that letter,” said G ril, decidedly. 

Parents were on my side.” 





“She was made to write it, poor child!” 
said Adam, speaking with great feeling. 
“Made to write it by a power so unscrupulous 
and so crue] that while on hand traced every 
word of the letter that hurt you, she had 
not the faintest idea of their purport!” 

Westwood looked incredulous. 

“T don’t believe it!” 

“Softly! I must tell you tho truth, but for- 

ive me if I wound you in the telling. You 

ave a cousin, Maude Desmond, whose home 
for years has been chiefly with your mother. 
Had you any idea how these ladies spent ther 
time in London?” 

“TI never visited them there. Stay, though. 
I called once in Brompton, but 1 have no 
special remembrance of it.” 


“Mrs. Westwood and her niece—though I | 
believe not in their own names—-have for years | 


earned a handsome income by their mesmeric 
cures. Their fees are enormeus, and so hignly 
trained are their powers in this strange and 
mysterious science that at times they have 
relieved patients who had been years under 
the ablest physicians. 
been hereditary among the females of your 
mother’s family.” 
Cyril groaned 


“That was what my father meant, then, | 


when he thanked God he had no daughter, 
when, child as I was at the time of his death, 


he warned me with his last breath never to | 


marry my cousin Maude.” 

“Don’t you se, Westwood, the power, em- 
ployed for evil, might, in unscrupulous hands, 
have fearful results? Miss Desmond meant to 
marry you, so——” 

“T never in my life gave her cause to think 
I cared for her other than as for a sister.” 

“That makes no difference. She cared for 

ou. That poor child at Courtenay Hall stood 
between you. If only she could bring about 
a mi erstanding beineon you and Miss 


Courtenay before you were definitely engaged, | 


The gift seems to have | 
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demand an explanation, the game was won.” 
“It is a terrible charge,” said Westwood 
slowly; “besides, how do you explain thas 
letter? I would give worlds to believe Dorothy 
did not write it, but I tell you every word w 
her own!” 

“Dorothy wrote it!” said Adam gravely ; 
“but when she wrote it, she was so completely 
@ victim to hypnotism that her hand traced 
whatever your cousin commanded, without her 
| intellect grasping what she wrote.” 

“And what is hypnotism?” 

“Tt is one will so completely: paralysed by 
| the force of a stronger will that the poor 
victim is utterly unconscious of all that 
happens.” 

“ But this is terrible!” 

“There have been cases known,” went on 
yoldsmith pitilessly, “of murders committed 
in this state, and of suicide; the power once 
established, it is almost impossible to break it’ 

“But how did you suspect it?” 

“ After you had left Courtenay Hall witla 
such scant courtesy, Miss Desmond became a 
| guest there. She mfatuated the whole family 
except Basil and his cousin. Dorothy in partt- 
cular seemed marvellously taken with her ; 
buat as the days wore on the girl’s health begau 
| to fail. She grew thin and pale, was always 
| tired, and yet when questioned, declared she 

slept soundly the whole night through. She 
| seemed to her cousin, though still much with 
| Miss Desmond, to have acquired a nameless 
| fear of her. It was a terrible time for May ; 
her uncle and aunt believing their child was 
pining at your desertion, and their pride in 
arms, would not see how ill she was. And at 
last Lady May took the matter into her own 
hands, and carried off her cousin while tae 
family were absent at some festive gathering. 

“J met them at Waterloo, and I was horrified 
at the sight of Miss Courtenay. I hed ex- 
pected to meet a beautiful girl in the pride of 


| Sone the poor child would be powerless tor 
} 
| 








youth and health. I saw a feeble, fragile 
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¢reature, who seemed to be smitten by some 
dire disease. That very night her cousin told 
me all. -Her fears had not then taken a very 
distinct shape; but she believed Miss Desmond 
had ed such an influence over Dorothy 
thatthe poor girl was actually afraid of her. 
She asked me could such things be? I told her 
there was no limiting the influence of mesmer- 
ism. Lord Vivian is an old College friend of 
my own. Entrusted by Lady May with the 
task of telling him my fears, I found he had 
been converted from his scepticism of mesmer- 
iam by the evidence of some wonderful cures 
worked by two ladies well known to him. He 
did not mention their names. That very 
wight both May Delaval and an old nurse kept 
watch, and poe | found poor Dorothy talking 
in her sleep, imploring some unseen person 
to give her back-a letter. The case is quite 
clear to me.. ..By day the poor child knows 
oothieg save that you have forsaken her; but 
at night a vag comes to her of 
writing something which 
way. with your estrangement. seems to 
seo_her tyrant, and implore her to give back 
he Power: Macdonald, who is one of the most 

iliul men I know, declares that unless the 
strain on her brain is removed he will not 
answer for her life, and declares he cannot go 
to Maude Desmond and charge her with her 
perfidy. He has to proof a lawyer would 
stot, Besides, Dorothy is stiJl under her in- 
fluence. For the child’s own sake, we can do 
nothing against her tyrant till the spell is 


cee eenrocd fesmalied. pail . 
“Can anythin eak the s ainst her 
~~Miss De att 4 as ‘ 

“Only two things : death, which would give, 
of course, freedom to her victim ; or the intro- 
duction of a stronger influence. We both 
believe, May Delaval and myself, that love 
for you is the master passion of Dorothy 
Courtenay’s life; we believe that your voice, 
and yours alone, could break the ds that 
hold her, and restore her to herself. But, 
Mr. Westwood, she shall not be called back, 
as it were, from the brink of the grave, only te 
endure more sufferings. Unless you are willin 
to accept our ye he the letter in her -hand- 
“writing, and will cherish ‘her all her days, do 
not come to the Court with me. Better that 
‘the poor child should sink into an early grave 
than that she should recover to face again the 
cruel coldness and bitter neglect which first 
shattered her health.” 

“ And-you could think that of me?" 

“Tdo not want to be hard on you,” replied 
the banker ;-“ but remember, I have seen her, 
&{ know in a measure what she has suffered, 
and T will not be the means of taking you to 
her, unless I feel you will be true to her.” 

“I was never anything else,” said West- 
‘wood, brokenly; “even when I thought her 
false, I loved her. Mr. Goldsmith, only take 
mic te Dorothy, and rest assured I will never 
Yeave her; I will stay at Vivian Court until 
she cah leave it as my wife, or,” and his 
voice -quivered, “until they take all that is 
mortal of her from me, to put it to rest in the 
silence.of the grave. But oh! to thing of what 
she has suffered, to remember how I have 
een tricked? I tell you, when I think of 
Maude Desmond's part in it. I almost forget 
she ® woman in my longing for vengeance 
on ” 


a“ 


connects in some 


r, 

shi” said the man whose youth had 
‘been crushed and disciplined by 4 secret. sorrow. 
“ Do not speak of vengeance; pray rather that 
“ve may get there in time.” 

“Is it so bad as that?” 

Goldsmith shook his head. 

“ May wrote of her cousin as ‘much worse.’ 
Tf you had-seen her as I did a fortnight ago, 
‘you would wonder, as I do, how anyone can 
‘be much worse than that, and yet alive.” 

il shivered. 

_“ We shall meet again,” he said, with « tone 
of quiet conviction. “It may be we shall: only 
have time to sa ‘good-bye,’ But Heaven, 
which is merciful, and which suffered us to 
oye each other, will not take away my dar- 





ling until I have told her my heart was true 
to her h all, and she. has whispered back 
that she forgives me.” 

“And you will come with me?” 

“Of course. ‘Couldn’t we start before to- 
night. Oh, Goldsmith, you can’t understand 
the agony the delay will be to me, and these 
miserable crawling French trains! I feel in 
a fever at the thought of their slowness.” 

“ Be “you came here to-day, and 
that I had not to seck you out; we cam feel 
at least. that. there las been really no time 
lost ; had you met me on my arti 
not have left for England sooner.” 

“ And when shall we be there? Lose not a 
moment, ‘and,’ Goldsmith; can’t .money’ do 
somethi pet it ought ‘to effect a ‘few 
hours di ce in t or ee 

“JT will te ph to King’s Oross_ for a 
special train to, Whitby, to be in readiness what- 
ever time we arrive on Thursday morning,” said 
the banker, thoughtfully ; “but I see nothing 
niore to do; We shall be there by Thursday 
night at latest, just'a week after the date of 
May’s letter,” ” 

“ A week.” “Cytil’s face turned pale at the 
thought of the delay, and all that might have 

med in it, but Adam Goldsmith had a 
ray of comfort for him. 
No,” said’ the banker, gently ; “you need 
peteg that; she is still alive, or May would 
vé telegraphed to me.” 

“Will you not send word we are coming?” 

“T think not.” 

“Why not?” 

“We cannot tell with “s certainty the 
precise hour of our arrival. Think of May’s 
own suspense. Besides, Westwood, depend 
upon it, sudden joy does not kill. If onl 
you are with her; Dorothy Courtenay will 
never wonder how you came there.” 

They travelled with the utmost speed money 
could’ procure; but, alas! it seemed very 
tedious to poor Cyril’s anxious mind. 
If he could only have put the wings of his 
impatience to the flagging engine! Each de- 
lay was absolute torture to him, and, but for 
Goldsmith's entreaties, he would not have 
attempted to take food. 
eure ee tre nel said: his ee 

y. “Remember, if you ent ‘yourse’ 
before Miss Courtenay iulagnid ond exhausted, 
n a weak state you may give her a terrible 
shock.” 

Westwood groaned. 

“I never saw anything like -these foreign 
trains. They simply crawl along!” 

It was a relief to his companion when they 
were on board the steamer, and Cyril could 
walk off some of his restlessness by pacing to 
and fro, instead of chafing in his seat Sike 
some wild beast in a cago all too smal] for 
it. 


“Many of the paceman wondered what 


trouble. had befalle 
who seemed 
anxiety for vessel's reaching Dover, and 
who, whenever he was not gazing listlessly on 
the water, was engaged in abstruse calcnla- 
tions in “ Bradshaw.” 

“Courage,” whispered Goldsmith, as they 
took their places in the London train. “The 
worst part Bina journey’ * th 

As they throu ark Lane, drivin 
from Victoria to Ki ia Cums Mr. Goldsmith 
insisted on stopping at Lord Vivian’s house. 
In vain Cyril fumed; his friend declared he 
might go on without him if he pleased, but 
he himself would at least hear what bulletins 
had reached the Earl’s London house. 

‘He was barely two minutes away, and when 
he returned his face was so grave and troubled 
that poor Cyril jumped. to the conclusion they 
were too late. 

“Tt’s no use going on,” he said, gloomily. 
“T could not face them now. ‘We have killed 
her between us—my precious cousin amd my- 


“She is not dead,” said Goldsmith, gravely. 
“But Sir, Bryan, and Lady Constance , have 
been sent for, They ne through London 
on their way to the Court yesterday, Basil 


n the handsome stranger, 
ed with such a feverish 


we could | 


Courtenay is already there, and, but for her 
busband’s illness, which still detains they 
abroad, Lady Vivian :would also be with be 
now.” 


y e said, ‘Sinki ’ 
Macdonald 1 Ay vey last night ~al 
fellow, take comfort; we may bo too Le to 
save her, but’I think you will be in time tp 
see her once again.” 

“ Once am,” retorted Cyril, bitterly, 
“when but for that she-fiend, we should hays 

vl our lives to 
‘ hen I have loved her for fifteen years, ani 

nine of them have looked forward to th: 
‘day when she should be my wife. Of cours, 
you can talk éalmly. You don’t know whut j 
ist” mel 

It said much for Adam’s forbearance thi 
he never told: his excited companion he owed 
even this “once again” to him. 

t told ‘of he -had suffered himself, 
Grail of irg-be led plaged inte Maa a 
ilo he ‘played into @ Des 
erie go 
m ¥,.%be shri ear of 
Séeming to woo instead of waitmg to be 
wooed, had closed Dorothy's lips, and made it 
impossible for ber to demand an explanation 
of her lover’s stgange, abrupt departure; bui 
nothing in. the, world prevented Cyril, atte 
her letter, either demanding of herself th: 
name of his noble rival, or telling Sir Brya 
he left the Court uso. Dorothy would not 
smile on him, 
he ‘had left silent, while a word from him 
would have smoothed away all difficulties, 
and broken down for ever the barrier whieh 
Maude had so craftily reared between him and 
Dorothy. ie 

But Adam Goldsmith was too merciful to 
remind his friend of this” He seemed, indeed, 
to be only anxious to soothe and console the 
man who showed him such scant gratitude. | 

“T telegraphed for a carriage and pair,” be 
iheerved on they neared Whitby Station. “In 
another hour you will be there.” 

The arrival of the special train caused quite 
a little-wensation.. Goldsmith's valet lingered 
to see after the 6 the two friends 
drove off at once at p- 

“What am I to say to them!” demantel 
Cyril; when they had ‘dashed through the 
iodge-gates, and the man had shaken his head 
and answered their questions about Miss 
Courtenay with the one word, “ Dying. 

“How am I to face them?” he repeated. 
“Her father and miother, who loved aut 
trusted me as a son, How’ can I face them 
when I have killed their child?” aps 

“They won't think of that now, maid 
Goldsmith, gently,.. “Only, pray copie 

urself, or you will never be allowed to st 


“T will see her! No one shall prevent me! 
Is she not my own, living or dead ss 
“ And, Westwood, remember, not 4 . 
about your cousin’s share in this. Doro 
parents know .nothing ; need never know au 
thing of. our. suspicions. For their sake 
not let them guess all the. poor child 
suffered.” 
Late as it was, Vivian Court was brilliantly 
laminated. There were lights i maa 
windows, and servants flitted to r om 
through all with a, strange, hushed foo > 
as though the angel -of death, whose Nn 
presence hovered near, had already cast 5) 
them. ; 
o Daal Ciariabs, was in the hall. He se 
Goldsmith's , but turned away 4s thong 
he did not see the one which <> — - 
“T knew, you would come,” he sai 
‘banker. “e saty I feared it would be too wi 
but May’s faith never failed She has + 
day you would be here to-night, “i 
moment we heard ‘wheels she sent me 1 * 
it was you.” . 
| “How is, she?” 





spend together! Once again! - 


fn-his pride—his ‘miserable, jealous pride— 


has ] 


No need ‘to ask whom. Basil gave an angty 


folded 
sweet, 
“ G 
that i 
back | 
May 





al 
Fala 





ras 
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eo * . 
glance ‘at Cyril Westwood, and took no ‘pains 
is answer. 

SS There is no one with her but 
Ma ond the nurse. “It is too painful; she 
an! i and out, and the others wait in the 
Pewing-T00m for her reports. We reed never 
boast of OUT courage again,” he added, bit- 
erly, “since we are all too cowardly to bear 
and see what she has to suffer! 

“Where is she?” ‘ 

“In May’s boudoir.” . : 

‘As one who knew the house well Goldsmith 
torned in its direction, up the broad, oaken 
saireasé, past the room where # woman's 
cbs told him the heartbroken parents 
waited; on to where heavy velvet curtains 
bad been pushed back to discloss a door 
nearly shut. He pushed it open, and went in, 
Qyril in his wake. 

On a couch near the fire lay the girl her 
lover had last seon in the zenith of her beauty 
and her loveliness; not two months had 
passed since Lucy’s wedding-day, but what 
havoc they had made in her sister’s face, pale 
as marble, the golden-brown ‘hair looking un- 
naturally bright from its contrast ; the 
eyes, the soft, tender grey eyes, had a look of 
great uneasiness, of some yearning, unfulfilled 
desire. . 

As she raised them and looked eagerly round 
the room, not seeming to see either her weep- 
ing cousin, or the kind old nurse, too weak to 
move herself from the sofa, it was evident the 
old fear was on her, for with one conyulsive 
effort she lifted herself to a sitting attitude, 
folded her thin hands t her, and with her 
sweet, weak voice, pray 

“Give me back my letter ! 
that it would vex him. . , 
back and-let me rest!” 

May Delaval felt: rather than saw her lover 


enter, 

As he took her hand and held it fast in his, 
the strangest sense of confidence and protec- 
tion soothed her troubled spirit. She could 
not speak; # lump rose in her throat, and 
choked back her words. She could only kneel 
there by Dorothy’s sofa and wail—-she hardly 
understood for what. 

She knew that the man who looked at her 
cousin with such an agonising, remorseful 
tenderness was Cyril Westwood. She under- 
stood; without being told, that he had been as 
cruelly dealt by as Dorothy herself, but his 
conduct puzzled her. 

He never spoke a word of greeting or en- 
dearment ; he never offered a caress; he only 
seemed searching in his pocket. And when 
the heart-rending ery came forthe second 
time, he took a folded paper and placed it 
silently in the lap of the P ar 4 girl. 

She did not seem to see him do it. 

May, who had been with her cousin through- 
out-her illness, knew that when in this strange 
state of sleep-walking (or, rather slee 
making, sine she was now too feeble to walk, 
poor child !), Dorothy never did seem to see 
anyt around. her; but the thin fingers 
ope y took “p the paper, opened it, and 

id it towards the lamp, evidently to satis 
ype om its sy en: Then a strange loo: 

Tapturous happiness crossed the r, 
wasted ‘face With fitfal,. feverish strength, 
the tossed the letter in to the fire, and then, in 
er own natural voice murmured, “I can 
sleep'now,” let her head fall back on the 
illow, and seemed to pass at once into re- 


reshing slumber. 
“She is dead,” ‘said Westwood, bitterly, 
the closed eyes; “I have 


thinking only of 
“De. Macdonald 

Dr. wh 
ctived, shook his lait 
ogee is asleep,” he “declared, positively, 
wn ra natural sleep she has had for weeks, 
thik ve not speak too positively, but I 

: you may venture to hope.” 

ih the spell broken?” asked May. 

T cannot tell that yet. Mr. Westwood 
ps tot leave the room, indeed, he should, 

Pomible, stay here until she wakes. If sho 


I did not know 
Oh, give it me 


recoghises him—as I hope she will-~ he must 
at once assure her nothing has changed her 
im his opinion. I do not often advocate deceit, 
but in this case the patient’s one chance is for 
her to believe all her fears and terrors utterly 
unfounded, ‘and’I confess I ‘see now a slight 
hope,” 

“Thank Heaven!” cried Cyril, fervently. 

‘ All will depend on her awakening,” went 
on Dr, Macdonald ; “and now, Lady May, let 
me beg of you to go and lie down, indeed, you 
will break down entirely if you do not get 
some rest. Mrs. Parkins will watch by your 
cousin, and, indeed, she will need nothing, 1 
think, for some hours.” 

Adam Goldsmith joined his entreaties and 
May reluctantly left the boudoir. She was 
going towards her own chamber; when in a 
little ante-room she saw her cousin Basil 
standing with such a: look of misery on his 
face that she forgot her own fatigue in her 
desire to comfort him. 

‘Dorothy is better, Basil; they think now 
she may live.” 

“I know; Goldsmith has just told me.” 

“And yet you look more miserable instead 
of being comforted.” 

“T am not thinking of Dorothy, but 
myself. It is cruel of me to trouble you when 
you are nearly worn out ; but, oh, May, I must 
speak to someone or I shall go mad.” 

May’s answer was to sink into @ chair—she 
felt that stand much longer she could not-—and 
assure Basil she was ready to hear him. 

“T did not mean to seem hard and cold to 
you,” she said, kindly ; “it was an awful blow 
to me when I heard you were engaged to 
{Laura Peyton, for I loved Hileen so dearly, 
and I thought I could have made papa get 
your parents to agree to it; but we must not 
— now when Dorothy is so ill, and I will 

to you as readily as though you had 
not forsaken Eileen. It can’t hurt her now,” 
went on May, with a kind of choked sob, 
“for they buried her to-day ; all my Fileen’s 
pain and suffering, all her troubles, are over 
now for ever.” 

“TI know,” said Basil,, brokenly. 
the funeral as I was coming here. 
first idea I had of her being gone 

His voice had a kind of i. and May said, 


a FE 
“Then you did care for her a little?” 

“T cared for her as my life’s best love. 
When her letter came asking for her freedom, 
{L was nearly beside myself. I proposed to 
Laura Peyton two days later out of pique, but 
I never ceased from loving Eileen. I simply 
would not!” 

“T don’t understand,” said May, bewildered. 
“You say Eileen broke the engagement?” 

“T thought so till to-night. Macdonald has 
just told me of the cruel influence that has 
nearly taken my sister’s life. 
guess what I am agg H * 

“They were only half-sisters,” said May, 
mistaking his meaning, “and Maude’s strange 
mesmeric gifts came Road her mother. Little 
Eileen was incapable of using such spelis.” 

“You mistake me. Maude hated her sister. 
It-seems, too, there was a man here who wanted 
to Eileen—a kind of gentleman money- 
lender, who had some secret of Tom Desmond’s 
in his power. Oh, May, can’t you seo what | 
mean? Not content with persecuting the poor 

irl to give me up, Maude Desmond may have 

en the author of that letter to me ; she may, 
indéed, have written it in her own character, 
since I never saw her writing or Eileen’s, and 
so could have no suspicions. Or she may,” 
his voice trembled, “ have used the same cruel 
power that made Dorothy her vict:m.” 

May shivered. 

“ And the letter?” 

“T never doubted it was from Eileen. She 
asked me to send back the flowers she gave 
me as a love token. How did anyone but her- 
self know of its existence?” 

“ And you sent it?” 

“ With one single line, ‘ Let all be forgotten.’ 
T am not sure those were the exact words.” 


of 


“T met 
[t was the 





May, can’t you | 





“ And it is too late,” said May, in a strange, 
dreamy sort of yoice. “ Dolly may be restored 
to us, but Eileen has died believing you false 
Oh, Basil, when I think of all the evil Maude 
Desmond hws wrought in two months, I am 
terrified. It seems to me dangerous for her 
fellow-creatures that such a creature should 
live!” 

“ And Laura?” broke in Basil, impetuously. 
“What is to be done about her?” 

“You must marry her.” 

“T cannot,” declared poor Basil 
cared about her. You will be ashamed of me 
I know, May, but I only proposed to her out 
of pique. 1 wanted to show Eileen someone 
else could appreciate me if she did not.” 

“But you can’t punish Miss Peyton because 
you have made a mistake. You must marry 
her, Basil. Recollect your word is pledged te 
her!” 

“It was pledged to Eileen first.” 

“But Eileen has been taken.” 

“You need not remind me of that! Oh, 
May, when I saw her funeral it nearly killed 
me!” 

“ How did you know it was hers?” 

“That extraordinary old woman at Lord 
Desmond’s lodge was following the procession. 
She came to a dead stop when she saw me, and 
made the most peculiar speech.” 

“JI hear she nursed Kileen as though she 
had been her own child. What did she say?” 

“* Ah, young man, you may look. Looking 
won't undo the past. ‘This is Kileen Desmond’s 
funeral, and if you think you’ve had a hand 
in bringing her to her grave I quite agree 
with you. She was a sweet creature, and 
much too good for this world, or the people im 
it!’” 


“TI never 


(To be concluded next week.) 
This story commenced tn No. 2,065. Back 
numbers can be obtained through all News- 
agents. 








USEFUL HINTS. 

In ironing handkerchiefs it 1s useful. to re- 
member that the middle should be ironed first ; 
to iron tthe edges first’ causes the middle to 
swell out likes balloon, and makes it difficult 
to iron satisfactorily. Test the iron carefully 
before using it; a piece of rag should be at 
hand for this purpose. 

It is said that the wick of a lamp, if frayed 
out to about an inch at the end which is im- 
mersed, will give a much brighter and stronger 
flame. 

If your window glass is lacking in brilliancy, 
clean it with liquid paste made of alcohol and 
whiting. A little of this mixture will remove 
specks and impart a high lustre to the glass. 

When doors do not close snugly, but leave 
cracks through which draughts enter, the 
simplest remedy is this: Place a strip of putty 
along the jambs, cover the edge of the door 
with chalk, and shut it. The putty will them 
fill all spaces. The chalk rubbed on the‘edges 
prevents adhesion, and the putty is left in 

lace, where it soon dries and leaves a per- 
ectly fitting jamb. Uy 








Compretety Staurep Ovt.—There is no 
hydrophobia in England or Australia. This 
happy state of affairs has been brought about 
by medical science and legislation combined. 
One of the fundamental principles of rabies is- 
that no animal can contract the disease unless 
it comes in contact with another animal 
afflicted with if. It does not develop m ar 
animal from any circumstances of nature, 
but is transmitted from one to another by con- 
tact. In England and Australia the disease 
was first completely stamped Gut by drastic 
measures, and then legislation was called into 
service to regulate the importation of canines. 
If a tourist desires to take a pet dog into 
England the animal is quarantined for several 
days, during which it is examined by experts. 
This is to ascertain. if the animal has rabies, 
and accounts for the fact that rabies is so 
rare. 
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HEIRLOOMS OF FAMOUS! 


FAMILIES 


Whether the fortunes of a family are im 
any way influenced by the safety of its heir- 
loom or not it is difficult to decide, but it is 
worthy of note that many of the most famous 
houses have declined vast fortunes for tri- 
iling articles which have been bequeathed from 
generation to generation for ceuturies past. 

One of the most remarkable heirlooms is 
the “Coalstoun Pear,” which, as a talisman, 
formed part of the dowry of the daughter 
of Baron Coalstoun three centuries back, and: 
is still preserved in a silver casket. It was 
said that as long as the fruit remained intact 
the fortunes of the family would be upheld, 
but at the close of the eighteenth century 
the wife of the contemporary owner bit it 
with her teeth, wherenpon much of the Coal- 
stoun property came into the market. The 
pear then passed into the keeping of the 
Countess of Delhousie, and has long since 
reached a state of petrification. 

The fortunes of at least four families of 
fenown are vested with vases or cups. “The 
iuck of Edenhall” is a glass goblet owned by 
fhe Musgrave family, and, according to the 
legend, was left by the fairies at St. Cuth- 
bert’s well, in the grounds of the hall, many 
centuries ago. It is of flawless crystal, and 
has since been rigorously guarded. Vast 
sums have been offered for it by many of the 
celebrities who have come from all parts of 
the world to examine it, though they have 
heen unhesitatingly declined. 

Another famous heirloom is the cup of 
the Muncaster family, which was used by 


Henry VI. when he was sheltered by Sir | 


éohn Pennington from his pursuers in 1461. 
During the civil war it was hidden in a box, 
which was one day dropped by a careless 
servant, and so great was the family super- 
stition that for upwards of fifty years no 
one dared open the box to see if the cup was 
wroken, but when this was done at the end 
of the sixteenth century the cup was found to 
be minus not even a chip. A gold goblet 
encrusted with precious stones is also the 
talisman of Lord Otway’s family, and is kept 
fastened to the dining-room table with a chain 
of gold. 

The Portland vase, although now in the 
gold ornament room of the British Musetim, 
twlongs to the Duke of Portland, and is the 
heirloom of the family. It is of glass, resem- 
bing onyx, and of Grecian workmanship, 
standing Ofin. in height by 213in. in circum- 
ference. It was purchased by the Duke of 
Portland in 1786 for 1,029 guineas, and, for 
the sake of safety, deposited twenty-four 
years later in the museum. In 1845 a fanatic 
named Loyd deliberately smashed it with a 
stone; but as the Duke declined to prosecute 
the culprit he covid only be fined £5 for 
breaking the glass of the case in which it 
reposed. ‘The vase has since been placed to- 
gether, and is valued at £11,000. 

A woman’s hand is the curious heirloom of 
the De Fleydeau family, one of the most 
famous houses in the French aristocracy, and 
row headed by the Comte de Fleydeau. On 
legendary evidence, it is said that in 1393 
the family castle surrendered to the King 
after a siege of three years, and, in order 
that the immates: should have their lives 
spared, the countess—the most beautiful 
woman in France—submitted to having her 
right hand cut off. The gruesome relic, in a 
mummified condition, is still preserved in @ 
gold casket at the family mansion on the 
Gironde, and, needless to add, is kept proof 
against thieves, since the fortunes of the 
owners are fully believed to depend upon it. 

Perhaps the most celebraied family _heir- 
loom is the Lee penny, which has been in pos- 
session of the Lockharts, of Lee, in Lanark- 
shire, since the Crusades. It is a silver coin, 
and formed part of the ransom paid for a 
Saracen chief. but its value mainly depends 
on the fact that it is supposed to be copable 











‘ second-class passengers 





of curing any ailment, and for this purpose 

was hired in 1665 by a plague-stricken town 

im exchange for securities of £25,000. To-day 

the penny is just as jealously guarded by the 

nt head of the family, Sir Simon k- 

art, as it has been by his ancestors before 
him. 








THE ROBIN’S RAIN SONG 


There are silver ls in the garden walks, 
And diamond drops in the bower ; 
And the young green leaves and the withered 
stalks 
Are drenched in the crystal shower. 
At the purple plumes of the lilac spray 
I gaze through a jewelled pane, 
Where a robin sitteth the livelong day, 
And singeth a song of rain. 


Yo the farmer driving his oxen by 
He sings of the harvest yield, 
Of the corn, and the wheat, and the haystack 
high, 
And the cows in the daisied field; 
Lut to me, who gaze through a mist of tears, 
A sad and a sweet refrain, 
Set to the tune of the bygone years, 
Is the robin’s song in the rain. 


For the gate is oped by the lilac bush, 
And a fair little maid comes through, 

And stops to hear, in the twilight hush, 
Just as 1 used to do. 

I can see the gleam of the golden hair, 
And the neck in ifs slender chain, 

And the dainty skirt that she lifts with care 
From the long grass wet with the rain. 


The gate long since to the flame was fed, 
And the lilac tree has grown, 

And the little maid is dead, as dead 
As if under a churchyard stone. 

lor here in her place is a woman old, 
Who thinks that she sees again 

The rosy face and the locks of gold, 
When the robin sings in the rain. 








Srantne Auixe.—A tourist coach was tre 
velling in the West Highlands, and it was ob- 
served among the passengers that first, second, 
and third-class ticket-holders were sharing 
alike, and there was a feeling of discontent 
growing among them, and complaints were 

sing made to the man in attendance. But a 
steep hill to climb was reached, and things 
were put to rights again when the driver 
cried out: 

“First-class passengers keep your seats, 
get ovt ond walk, 
third-dass passengers gat out and shove.” 

Sun Dravs.—An jnteresting reminder of 
days long dead is the sun dial. It has marked 
the passage of time, which it has defied. And 
now that its day is done, its part in the world 
long since played out, still it stands, scarred 
and useless, but with a value and charm all its 
own, Numerous sun dials may still be seen 
in the British islands and on the Continent. 
Those in America were built because of their 
picturesqueness, not because they were a neces: 
sity. Many of the old sun dials are inscribed 
with quaint mottoes. -A collection of these 
would be-imteresting. Some dials are in the 
Shape of a cross, their mottoes usually expres- 
sing, 4 religious sentiment. There are sun 
dials in Ireland said to date from the seventh 
and eighth centuries. Some of these are of a 
peculiar form, being flat, vertical slabs of a 
stone seb up in ancient grayeyards. It is prob- 
able that they were used to mark the canonical 
hours oi prayer, and in this respect remind us 
of those to be seen in Mohammedan mosques. 
Watches were introduced into England from 
Germany in 1854, and from that time sun dials 
began to fall into disuse. But though the sun 
di: 1 is no longer a necessity, we value it as an 
interesting memento of a younger civilisation, 
a reminder of a happy time, when, if there was 
jexs knowledge and sk‘ll in the world, life was 
simpler and mere postic:] Bhat it i 
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a 
Confined Indoors for Nine 
Years 


A WOMAN'S ACUTE SUFVERINg 





BILE BEANS COMPLETELY Cunn upp 





INDIGESTION, RHEUMATISM, jnp 
WEAKNESS ENDED 


Miracles are said not to ocour now-a-day 


ut this case—provéd, vouched for, by neigh” 


bours-—reads very like one. Mrs. Susan Haz. 
ness, the subject, lives at 76}, Kirk Stra. 
Galton, Glasgow, and here is her story:— 
“Yor nine long years prior to last Febru; 
I was no’ able to go out of my house! Thy 
was due to various illnesses and ailments, but 
right down at the bottom of them all, ai 
causing them all, was chronic indigestio 


‘This weakened and debilitated imy whole sp. - 


tem and various evils resulted. My boy thers 
has just turned nine, and about a week aft 
he was born I began to have terrible pains i 
my back and chest. As time went on and] 
grew no better I became alarmed. I coul/ 
no digest what food I took, was sick, weak 
and dizzy, and it really seemed actual tortur 
for me tto drag myself about. Housework ws 
out of the question ! 

‘Then ‘bilious attacks began to come on, ani 
day after day I would be in a condition o! 
utter hhelplessness. I was unable to sleep a 
night, ‘but often during the day a kind of 
stupor would creep over me. 

Added to my pain from these various ul 
nents T then ‘began to suffer from rheumatism. 
Once the body gets run down it is really su- 
prising how many ills etea] in! 

For years I suffered. At times I was under 
doctor’s treatment, and from one medical man 
I thad sixteen bottles of. medicine without 
getting any benefit. Things went on in this 
way until J tried Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans 

Thad only been taking them a comparatively 
short time when I felt that I cowd breathe 
more easily, and my Jimbs were becoming more 
pliable, as it were. I continued with the 
course,“and tihe change has really been 
great that I can hardly explain it. 

I am like a different woman; I no long: 
suffer from indigestion, but am always hungry 
at meal times. I cleap well, can walk # 
briskly as ‘before I fell il, and my flesh has 
become firm, Any of my neighbours will ‘el 
you what Bile Beans have done for me! 

Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans for Biliousness ar 
a certain cure for indigestion, biliousnes 
headache, debility, congestion of the vt 
neuralgia, fainting fits, attacks of dizziness, 
flatulence, pains in the chest, loins or back, 
defective secretion of the bile, wasting alle 
tions, female irregularities, rheumatisa, col 
stipation, and piles. 

Bbtainable from ali chemists or post fre 
from tho Bile Bean Manufacturing Comp Bh 
Red Cross Street, London, E.C., upon recelp’ 
of prices, 1s. 14d. or 2s. 9d. box. as. Qd. hos 
contains 3 times 1s. 14d. size. 








A wew recrait at one of our frontier pos 
was lately put on guard, and reported “ 
captain in the morning that he was abuse 0 
a fellow because he would not allow hin to 
pass, “ Well,” said the Captain, ~ what “ 
you do?” “Do? Why, I remonsirated = 
him.” “And to what effect?” “Well, I dea 
know to what effect, but the barre! oi my gua 


e Past Mexcuawr: “The lady in charge “ 
that department must be a treasure I er 
saw more perfect breeding and refinenes i 
How in the world did you get her: Bocas 
Merchant: “Advertised in the Davy 


leortiend jn that 
Metropolis.” ¥F.M.: “I advertist dim ’ 
paper ‘ar a saleslady last week, - iS 
nothing but a lot of creatures I would not Jan 
in my kitchen.” §&.M.: “Better try my Pp 
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CHAPTER IV. 
1G you often have these 
parties ? as . 
“Twice, sometimes three times 
e week.” 
Judith and Winifred had been 
decorating the dinner-table; and 
new, resting from their labours, sat in a couple 
4 armchairs, admiring the result. ea 

The effect was good, though simple in de- 
sign, the commonest pink roses massed to- 
ibe with no other flowers, not even their 
een leaves; but they looked very well in the 
vink glass bowls on the deeper shade of em- 
bowed pink velvet that ran along the centre 
of the table. : re 

Judith was quite satisfied, and Winifred 
enthusiastic; declaring they had never had it 
so pretty before, appealing to her father to 
corroborate the assertion when presently he 

“l the room. 
le at once, praising their handiwork 
kindly; then fidgeted about, moving the 
muffineers, dusting the Dresden china candle- 
sticks with his handkerchief, looking after the 
wine and dessert, evidently anxious that all 
should be “ comme il faut.” 

He was writing out the names of the ex- 
pected guests on some little china stands when 
Winifred, who stood behind him, gave an ex- 
clamation of surprise. 

“Fourteen! Then you have asked someone 
in place of the Hares?” 

“Your mother asked Captain Graeme last 
evening, and as we could not sit down thir- 
teen, I thought I had better ask someone 
else; and, as I met Johnson, I thought I 
might as well ask him.” 

“And he is coming?” asked Winifred, her 
slow, cold tones contrasting with her fatner’s 
furried, even apologetic manner. 

“Oh, yes, he said he'd come!” 

“We may as well go, Judith; there is 
nothing more to do!” said the girl, quictly, 
only a slight dilating of her nostrils showing 
she was under the influence of some excite- 
ment. 

Just as they were leaving Mrs. Sherston 
came in, and stood in front of the table, 
frowning as she surveyed it. 

“Oh! this will never do!” she said, in the 
hand, dictatorial voice Judith had begun to 
know so well, and to cordially dislike. 

. Ro i I think it looks very nice,” said her 
aushand. 

“Oh! nice! What has that to do with it? 
I distinetly remember that Jast year, when we 
dined at the Trevors, she had nothing but 
nasturtiums in amber vases on old gold velvet ! 
She'd say at once we had copied her idea! ” 

“IT would not mind that, so long as it 
looked pretty,” said Judith; then bit lips 
in anger at her own impulsiveness, as Mrs. 
“ae turned and looked her down coldly. 

“It is excessively bad style to cop le 
in thet way. I would a4 de such * "ang 
for worlds,” 

“If we put @ little mignonette amo 
will that do?” asked Winifred, who was 
aing to look very tired. 

After some discussion, Mrs, Sherston con- 

sented to be mollified by the addition of the 
mignonette and some rose leaves, at the last 
moment putting in a pink geranium here and 
‘here; while Judith looked on in silence, 
tacitly refusing to help. 
_ There, that looks much nicer! The leaves 
‘one it down, and are a great relief. It was 
“D, pink before,” said the lady, complacently. 
,_° bot you agree with me, Miss Holt?” 
she added, as no one reptied. 
. Af T had Prat, oy so I should have done 
it like that at first!” blurted out Judith rebel- 
Pir while Winifred hastened to interpose, 
fre fear her mother might teke offence at her 
ieDa's outspokenness. 


st it, 
gin- 


dinner | 





BF 


“But it is much nicer, of course, not te have 
appeared te be eopying Mre. Trevor.” 

She followed Jedith from the room, and 
Mrs. Sherston’s voice was quite audible to 
both as she said to her husband in her most 
aggravatingly superior manner— 

“ She 
unfortunate temper!” 

At this rather one-sided view of the case 
Judith was hhalf inclined to laugh, but a foel- 
ing of anger dominated ‘the impulse of merri- 
ment, and made her throw up her head 
proudly. 

“I shall never take any trouble about any- 
bey ra ” she declared. 

“What does it matter?” asked Winifred, 
soothingly. 

“But the table looks so horrid now, so 
commonplace! It was only the mass of colour 
made those roses look we!l at all!” 

“ What does it matter? If it had been left 
so it would have pleased the people who are 
coming to-night better, I daresay ; but, after 
all, what is it whether they are pleased or no? 
It is much better policy to keep mamma in a 
good temper.” 

“ Nothing should have made her say I liked 
it!” vehemently. 

“And I,” declared Winifred, “would say 
anything for peace and quietness.” 

They separated then to dress for dinner. 

On Judith’s bed there lav a white gown she 
had selected on account of its coolness; but 
she tossed it back impatiently into a box, and 
drew out one of copper-coloured plush instead. 

“I will wear something to impress her; she 
shall see I am not the raw schoolgirl she 
imagines me!” she said viciously to herself. 

The gown was made quite plainly, and 
showed every line of the beautiful!y-moulded 
figure. It came up high on her shoulders, but 
left the neck and arms quite bare, with only 
some brilliantly-cut beads outlining the open- 
ing—a fashion that anyone else might have 
found trying, but suited Judith’s style exactly. 
The dark hair with its metallic gleams of 
light was coiled round and round her head, 
allowing the white parting to show in front, 
as well as the soft, natural fringe that shaded 
her brow. 

She looked very lovely, very queenly, as she 
surveyed herself before going down; and 
with a little thrill of excusable vanity, told 
herself that she need not. fear even Mrs. 
Sherston’s adverse criticism, nor the rivalry 
of any elderly married woman who by ex- 
= and art (not nature) had learnt to 
ascinate and compel the admiration which 
_ probably ‘been withheld from her in earlier 

e. 


The smile which had parted her mobile lips 
was there sti!l, as emerging from ber room, 
she encountered Mrs. Sherston. 

She stopped and looked her daughter’s com- 
panion up and down, her eyes fixed at once by 


‘the contrast of the dark rich plush against 


her white neck. 

“You must excuse my. saying, Miss Holt, 
that you have made the same mistake with 
your dress you made with the dinner-table 
just now. It is very nice, but wants relief. 
I am not saying it is not fashionable. I dare- 
say it is, only good taste can often rectify the 
errors to which even the best dressmakers are 
liable. Run back to your room—there is 
plenty of time—and tack a piece of lace into 
the neck and sleeves of your dress, and I am 
sure it will look quite pretty!” 

With crimson cheeks and lids that drooping 
hid the anger in her eyes, Judith went back, 
less with the idea of obeying the suggestion— 
which, indeed, was meant as a command— 
than by going to avoid the danger of some 
= — coming out that she might 
su uently regret. 

She was bebe irritated than the occasion 
would seem to demand, but had always prided 


was afraid that poor girl had @ most | 








herself on her taste in such masiers, and felt 
also that in any case she had a right to please 
herself. It was insufferable that this woman, 
whose clothes were generally made by « native 
tailor'on the verandah, should presume to 
criticise what was turned out by one of thie 
first French artistes in town. 

For along time she wavered, half resolving 
to defy her, and go down as she was; ancl 
then a little reflection told her it would be 
very foolish to lose a really good situation 
for such am inadequate cause. 

Mrs. Sherston liked her own way, and must 
have it in these sma!l matters, even at th 
expense of a little hurt pride. It would never 
do to relinquish her oem for helping her 
father, and ove so slight a reason to urge for 
doing so—only that her hard-hearted em 
ployer had insisted on her wearing a piece of 
lace on a gown that she—) udith—considered 
looked best without it. 

Her good humour restoied at the folly of the 
idea, she searched for and found a wisp of 
old white Mechlin, and laid it lightly under 
the rows of glittering beads, rather reluctantly 
confessing to herself that the soft lace did, 
after all, look more womanly, and was also 
more becoming. Then she went to the draw 
ing-Troom. 

Some dozen people were assembled when 
she entered, and all eyes were turned upon 
her, even Mrs. Sherston admitting grudg- 
ingly that she was very fair to see; indeed, 
she looked absolutely brilliant in her rich 
gown, the traces of reoent excitement still 
visible in her heightened colour, and the some- 
what steely gleam of her blue eyes. 

She came half-way across the room, then 
stopped, remembering that she knew no one 
there, and a swift glance having assured her 
that Mrs. Sherston was engaged talking to the 
General's wife, and would probably not wish 
to be interrupted. 

Not in the least embarrassed, only slighily 
bored at finding herself amongst straugers, 
who might, possibly, be as little interested im 
her as she in them, she stood there in an 
attitude of careless grace, looking—so the men 
unanimously decided—immeasurably above the 
rest. of the women present: a little conscious 
of her superiority, perhaps, but too well-bred 
to show it aggressively. 

She started slightly at Mr. Sherston’s voice 
behind her. 

“Mr, Johnson is to have the pleasure of 
taking you into dinner, Miss Holt. May I 
introduce him? ’ 

Turning, she confronted the man she had 
seen a few days before, and liked him no 
better now than she had done then. 

He was a man of ordinary height, well- 
dressed, and with manners, she was compelled 
to admit, not amiss. It was his face she dis- 
liked. 

It was very thin and sallow, and seemed 
out of keeping with his figure, which was 
inclined to stoutness. Moreover, it had a 
sinister expression, the eyes being set very 
close cemsiier on either side of the long, 
attenuated nose. It was probable, in spite of 
his jet-black hair, which he wore rather long, 
as though proud of its luxuriance, he had 
already passed middie-age; but it was very 
evident that on this point he would prefer to 
deceive anyone he could. 

Their glances met, and Judith fancied that 
the pupils of his dilated, as though with 
some intense sensation; it might be an in- 
stinctive reciprocity of dislike. With the 
slightest and most chilling of bows she ac- 
knowledged the introduction, allowing him to 
talk to her, but responding in monosyllables, 
and taking so little interest in the subject of 
his remarks that she was free to notice one of 
the servants coming to gay something to Mrs. 
Sherston in a low voice—something that 
evidently annoyed her, and caused her, with a 
hurried apology to the lady to whom she had 
been talking, to rise and leave the room. 

After a few moments’ absence she returned, 
and in her usual shrill tones, which penetrated 
to the farthest corner, observed that her 
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daughter was too indisposed to join them; 
and at the same moment dinner was an- 


nounced. 

Only touching Mr. Johnson's coat-sleeve 

with her finger-tips, Judith allowed herself to 
be led in; tat Peliberately turned: her face 
from him directly they sat down to table. 
She found her other neighbour very ready to 
engage her in conversation. He was oe a 
boy, with an eager way of talking that amused 
her, and before long she was in possession of 
nearly every detail of his existence. . His 
name was leverer, he had joined. the —th 
Lancers a year and a half ago, and he thought 
Mrs. ‘Trevor one of the mostcharming women 
he had ever met. 
“That is Mrs. Trevor,” he explained, nod- 
ding towards the far end of the table where a 
sma!!, fair, faded-looking woman, in not very 
pale-blue gauze, sat and conversed in a viva- 
cious manner with the two gentlemen on 
either side of her. , : 

“Oh!” ejaculated Judith, and could think 
of nothing else to say 

“Who is that stout 
she asked, presently. 

“That is the great Colonel Lea-Creagh. 
He’s Colonel of our regiment—the cavalry, you 
know, and something of a character. He's 
awfully fond of pretty women—married 
women, I mean; he’s afraid to go near the 
single ones for fear they'd m him. He's 
a.capital good match, you know.” 

‘The last remark was added when Judith 
shuddered at the idea. 

“It would take a yery great deal of gold to 
gild him, I should think,” she said, disdain- 
fully, at which young Manleverer was im- 
measurably amused, all the more so LOSE 

. Trevor wes looking very sweetly into 
the eyes of the gentleman in question at that 
moment, while sideways, with an ex jon 
of fatuous admiration on his plain, uninterest- 
ing countenance, he returned her gaze ‘with 
ardour. i 

“He's a very great ladies’ man, ‘I assure 


gent’eman beside her?” 


ou. You see he’s got lote of money, and 
cahertaibas a good deal, and gives very hand- 
some ents, and, really, he’s not @ old 


soul, taking him’ altogether,” with a spurious 
burst of generosity. f 

Then a subject was started which soon 
became general; and Judith, who was 
accustomed to society, and could talk very 
brilliantly when she chose, kept the conversa- 
tion in her own hands while eliciting much 
that’ was amusing from others, who, without 
such a stimulus, might not have troubled to 
exert themselves. | 

At the farther end of the table where Mes. 
Sherston was were frequent silences, 
people. straining their ears to hear the clear 
voice with its piquant sayings that were at 
once so original and yet so ingenuously 
spoken. Ay 

Only Mrs. Trevor still strove diligently to 
arrest the attention of the two nearest -to her. 
With Colonel Lea-Creagh she was partially 
successful; but the other scarcely attempted 
to disguise that his interest was elsewhere. 

When Judith first entered he had pro- 
nounced her in his taougats the most beauti- 
ful woman he had ever seen, and now his 
gaze was rivetted upon her as she leant for- 
ward . talking eagerly, her whole face aglow 
with animation, and the light of the big 
crimson-shaded lamp falling athwart her 
eyes making them look very large and 
Tuminous, va 

He had seen her once before, but then the 
wonderful eyes were closed and her face quite 
ale. He wondered if she would ever know 
ow he had carried her through the crowd, 
her small head lying on his shoulder quite 
inert, her breath fanning his cheek—he could 
almost fcel it now, and with a quick catching 
ef his own breath, wished the chance might 
come again of doing her some small service. 

Mrs. Sherston addressed him, and he fell to 
earth again with a start, remembering many 
things all at once, and realising one hard fact 
with a sharp pang. 





“We were so very disappointed the Hares 
could not be here to-night,” his hostess was 
saying sweetly; and knowing perfectly well 
why this remark was made to him and to no 
other, he was yet too distrait to turn it off as 
easily as he could otherwise have done, and 
replied that he was sorry too, with a sudden 
earnestness of intonation that may have 
misled those who heard him; though, in fact, 
his thoughts were v far away from the 
lady, thay -ciscuseed. Then he plunged into 
conversation with Mrs. Trevor, who met him 
quite half way, and Judith’s voice being no 
longer audible, his attention was not again 
distracted. 

Mr. Johnson had bided his time quietly. 
a a reason for wishing to ‘speak to his 
beautiful, companion he was yet able to wait 
with patience till her conscience should prick 
her for .her rudeness towards him, and she 
should wish to atone. 

Women .he well knew always repented the 
injuries they inflicted, more especially when 
these were received with dignity, and without 


complaint. 

When her fan slipped off her lap on to the 
floor he picked it up, but without comment; 
and then it was the thought struck her that 
she “been impolite, and that without- pro- 
vocation, the poor man beside her being in no 
way accountable for her wayward likes and 
dislikes. 

“Thank you very much,” she said, sweetly. 
“A fan is getting less of a necessity than it 
was a week ago.’ 

“You are just out from England, of 
course?” 

“That is quite true; but why do you say 
‘of course?’” 

“The fact must be‘apparent to anyone—to 
the: least observant. Look round the table, 
and then into the first mirror you come across, 
and you will see what I mean!” 

The coarseness of the flattery disgusted her, 
and she half-turned to Mr. Manleverer; but 
the General’s’ wife haa accosted him at the 
same .moment, and prudence compelled him 
to appear interested in the subject she had 
started: 

_ Mr. Johnson saw his advantage and pursued 


“Yes. You have just come from 5 a teow 
I'am sure; and from London itself I s ould 
fancy; and in Paris you have also resided. 
Is it not so?” 

The man’s eyes were fixed upon her face 
with a look of cunning beneath his expression 
of bold admiration. 

Disliking him more and more, Judith was, 
nevertheless, impressed with his perspicacity, 
for it was quite true she had spent the last 
winter.in Paris; and had been there several 
times before. 

\ “How do you know that?” she asked, 
curiously. 

“T cannot claim that honour. I am cosmo- 
politan, and know something of the little cha- 
racteristic gestures and mannerisms of most 
countries. It could not escape my notice that 
you sessed all the dignity, the hauteur, of 
an Englishwoman with French vivacity and 
grace. Pardon me if I have offended!” he 
added, quickly, as her lips curled scornfully ; 
and again she turned away. 

She felt lowered in her own’ estimation, be- 
cause he had dared to praise her; though her 
eyes were averted she knew his gaze was on 
ther still, and felt out of all proportion 
angered at the notion. 

t the same time there had been something 
in his expression which aroused her interest, 
and when suddenly she remembered the sen- 
tences she had overheard between him and 
Mr. Sherston, she addressed him of her own 
accord. 

“Is this your first visit to India?” 

“Oh, yes! Certainly! Why do yon ask?” 
a shifty look in his eyes she noticed, but 
could not understand, ‘for surely he could 
have no motive in shirking the question. 

wed you have just come here?” she per- 
sisted. 


“Have you ever met me before? ”. 





railed against matrimony, 


= 


» “I arrived»from Australia al 
ago!” he returned, deliberately, « Hari 
spent a hot season there I now come Me. 
joy the pleasant cold of an Indian winie 
“But surely it was winter when ven | 
Australia?” » & interrupted, directing a shy 
lance at him to see if he showed any sigy } 
ving made a mistake. : 
“It was getting warm then, and | detest 
heat,” he said, calmly. ‘ 
Mrs, Sherston made the signal 


out a month 


Mm You left 


tO rise, ani 
Mr. Johnson was first at the door, todas 
straight into Judith’s eyes as she passed; ia, 


she thonght he pressed her fingers yer 
slightly as he gave her back the fan he sj) 
eld. 


Furious at the fancied impertinence 
crossed the room, erect, and sat 
little a apart from the other ladies who had 
gathe round the empty grate near the fir 
place, nursing her indignation in solitude 

Presently Mrs, Trevor joined her, urged io 
do so probably by the notion that it is best ‘» 


she 


spy out the country of the enemy, and » 


become aware of its strength and weakness; 
Such a girl might be a very disturbing element 
in their society if she chose. The question 
was, did she know it? A glance might have 
sufficed to answer this to her own dissatisfge. 
tion. No one looking .at Judith in’ her 
present mood could doubt that she was cor 
scious of her powers, and ‘would use then 
ruthlessly if the fancy seized her. Yet little 
Mrs, ‘trevor was not daunted. 

“ How do you like what you have seen of 
India, Miss Holt?” she asked, pleasantly. 

“T like the country, now, though J daresay 
I should not care for hot weather. It ig the 
natives I cannot like.” 

“What, even here? with eyebrows deli 
cately upraised, “I thought they ‘always 
showed to good advantage: in the sacred jit 
cincts of a Commissioner’s house.” 

“They are civil enough: outwardly; {i is a 
sort of repressed veiled insolence I object to, 
but perhaps I am rather a despot in my 
views. Mr. Sherston believes in equality, 
I argue it is impossible unless we are content 
to sink to their level; they could never—no, 
not with al! the education and civilisation in 
the world—rise to ours.” 

Mrs. Trevor looked at the girl critically 
It was such a strange subject for her 10 take 
so evidently to heart, and she must bave 
noticed so much during the few Jays che 
had here. : 

“ Mr. Sherston is a follower of Lord Ripon. 
@ firm believer in the wrongs and merits of 
the oppressed Hindoo.” 

Judith’s eyes flashed fire. ' 

“You must have read those columns in the 
‘Indian Telegraph,’ headed ‘Opinions of the 
Native Press.’ ‘They @ me very Wrotl. 
The Government should not allow such—sucb 
sedition!” 

Mrs. Trevor yawned slightly, and Jooked at 
the clock: A ene ee, a — 
unspoken prayer, or of the dining-! 
opened, ond her’ face brightened as Colonel 
Lea-Creagh and Mr. Johnson approached 

“We are discussing India,” she explained. 

“Ah! At present that is an interesting 
subject to Miss Holt ; but she will weary 0: * 
terribly before long,” declared Mr. Johnson. 

“That is a globe-trotter’s view of te 
matter, They are content with a 
glance round,” said Colone) Lea-Oreagh, look 
ing first at Mrs. Trevor, then at Judith, ts 
eyes expressing utmost admiration, his full line 
wreathed in a fascinating smile. 

Two seats were vacant, one near we 
married woman, one beside the gir, and tur ® 
moment he hesitated which to take; then 
uncontrollable impulse smothered prudenct, 
and for the first time for many years be an 
ally courted what he would have called destrue- 


tion. . ; ‘ of ber 
He sat down beside Judith, @ soft fold : 
gown brushed against his knee; am 


though he bad never 


lost. as 
was as. utterly vowed enmitY 


against it. 
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“] think one can see @ great deal in a week,” 
wid Judith, happily unconscious of the con- 
‘a a made. 
ar wi Miss Holt,” said Johnson. 
«] pave been in India only @ month, and 
already I have found out that some have 
eecured to themselves all the good things the 
country can afford, while others seem to ex- 

sjence only the ills! For ladies, the place 
* undoubted advantages; for the middle 
classes bere can, if they choose, Beas 
frivolous and as wicked as the upper ten in 


dl : 

) frowned at the cynicism of the 
speech, and Mrs. Trevor, whom the sarcasm 
nore nearly concerned, looked up, quickly. 

“Was it you by any chance who wrote an 
article on Angio-Indian ladies ; lately ? : 

“] have been guilty of no such temerity,” 

e replied. 

* te seemed rather like your sentiments. 
The writer said we were much maligned, that 
we really had broader views than our sisters in 
England, that we were generally more pleasant, 
more interesting, because of our nearer know- 
ledge of the mysteries of life and death! Oh, 
yes! we were good enough, kind enough, when 
kindness was rege ; but, with tragic 
emphasis, ‘the Mrs, Langtry of India was 
jotty, and, oh! we were so plain!’ ” 

Everyone laughed, as much at the speaker's 
evident horror at the accusation as at ve 
quoted sentiments. At the same moment Mr. 
Sherstone joined them. 

He laid his hand on Johnson’s shoulder with 
arather nervous gesture. - 

“T am trying to persuade Mr. Johnson to 
stay with us for a month or so, and see the 
country about here thoroughly,” he said, speak- 
ing to them all generally, so that for a moment 
no one being actually addressed. there was no 
reply. 

Happening to look up, Judith saw such a 
mocking smile on the man’s face that she 
ee and grew cold with an unaccountable 
en. 

It was such a smile as Mephistoplieles might 
have worn when first sure of his victim, she 
thought, and then was inclined to be amused at 
her own fanciful idea. 

The man had an unpleasant cast of counten- 
ance, and found it difficult to assume an ex- 
pression of mere friendliness or gratitude. 

_“ Are you very difficult to persuade? ” smiled 
little Mrs, Trevor, at last. 

“On the contrary, I am only too charmed 
{6 accept the invitation,” was the quiet reply ; 
and fascinated into looking in his direction, 
Judith saw that his face wore now the proper 
lock of weil-bred pleasure, 

Tt must have been a fancy that he looked so 
diabolical before, a trick played by her own 
imagination, . 

Mrs. Trevor was asked to sing,..and.as 
Colonel Lea-Creagh, with a backward, regret- 
fal glance, led her to the piano, Mr. Manle- 
‘erer brought up someone he introduced as 
Captain St. Quentin. . The next moment Judith 
vund herself téte-A-téte with one of the hand- 
somest men she had ever seen. 

He had taken the empty chair beside her, 
but did not seem ina hurry to open the con- 
versation; and she was equally mute, until 
Presently a sudden thought struck her, 

_All the military men were in uniform, in 
deference to the General, who was present ; 
and she recognised at once the Lancer mess- 
bord uniform. She remembered, too, that the 
een - the handkerchief she had found 
resener bed-boee decane pbnd Mogad = 
Sepik Cavalry. sng 

“It was you who hel 
trrived?” she spoke, i sth adie 
tins had that honour,” he replied, with a low 


| am so very glad.to be able.to-thank you 
? de return your handkerchief as well. Yao 
. one What I should have done if you had 
op r me out of that dreadful place!” 
taising her beautiful blue eyes to his, into 





whose bright ueptus he allowed his‘ own to 
gaze for one brief moment before’ averting 
them hastily, as though conscious of a guilty 
action. 

“It was a shame to leave you alone amongst 
that rabble!” he said, hastily. 

“I daresay I should not have minded if I 
had not felt so strange, so néw to everything. 
Mrs. Sherston was unable to meet me.” 

Captain St. Quentin was pebey aware 
that the lady in question had had no actual 
engagement that evening, for he had made par- 
ticular inquiries in his first indignation, and had 
heard of her being at the Club. But he liked 
Judith all the better for not complaining of the 
neglect she had received, and, after the manner 
of very young men, having discovered her to be 

ssessed. of one virtue, he was eager to credit 

er with every other. 

“Do you know,” he said, allowing his voice 
to sink into the impressive tone which he had 
hitherto reserved for one other, “I have looked 
out for you so often since that day. Where do 
you go in the afternoons?” 

* Winifred and I drive out generally,” 

“ Never to see the polo?” 

She shook her head. 

“Winifred is too nervous for that. 
turned quite ag when I suggested it once.”’ 

“But to the Club. That is the universal 
resort when it grows dusk.” — 

“We have not been ery ang doubtfully. 

“ But you will go soon?” he pay such 
an unconscious accent of appeal in his voice, 
that she flushed and was silent, feeling a little 
alarmed at the rapid strides they were making 
in their acquaintanceship. 

“You will want an opportunity of returning 
my handkerchief?” he reminded her, audaci- 
ously. 

“T can send it to you.” — 

* No! nol don’t do that.’ It might be lost. 
Give it back inte my-own hand, please, for fear 
of its miscarrying.” 

He smiled as he spoke, and she laughed too. 
It seemed as if they had known each other for 


She 


years. 

Judith felt nearly as ;amnoyed as when 
Colonel Lea-Ureagh recrossed the room, and 
once more took his place beside her. 

St. Quentin moved away, and for the rest of 


the. evening Judith had no relief from the | 


penerons, compiiments that at once assailed 
er. 

The attempt was ‘made to convey the fact 
that a great honour was being done to her by 
such pointed and unusual devotion; but to 
this suggestion she remained absolutely blind 
and deaf; and was only conscious of a vexed 
rebellion against the chance that left her 
stranded thus in an otherwise empty corner, of 
the room with so uninteresting a companion. 


CHAPTER JY, 

So_soon as the last guest departed, Judith 
rose to say Vem leaving’Mr. and Mrs. 
Sherston to discuss the sutcess of their party. 

“When she turned up the lamp in her room 
Judith saw that the hands of her clock pointed 
to twelve, and she was debating whether to go 
to Winifred or not, when Winifred herself 
opened the door between their rooms, and 
ealled her to go in. 

“T thought you would be asleep,” said 
Judith, as she complied. “Are you better 
now?” 

“Quite better. I did go to sleep, and the 
oe did me good. That was all 1 wanted, in 
act.” ; 

“Then you were not very bad?” 

Winifred smiled as she drew her friend to- 
wards the small fire that burned cheerily in 


“No; not very bad. I had a headache, but 
not a worse one than I have often had before 
when I have sat, out one of these interminable 
dinners!” “ye 

“Then why did not you make the effort’ 
this time? I think Mrs: Sherston was 
annoyed.” 


that. 


“ Annoyed is not the word ; furious expresses 
the state of her mind more correctly. - She 
came in here, but fortunately I was prepared 
for that, and had got into bed (with all my 
clothes on). Had there been a few more 
minutes to spare, I believe she would have 
made me get up again!’ 

Judith had allowed herself to be pushed into 
an éasy cheir, and now a cup of hot soup was 
thrust into her hand. 

“I had the fire lit here on purpose to have 
it ready for you. Iam sure you are tired and 
bored to death, and I want to revive you @ 
little, so you can tell me all about it.” 

She was seated in an opposite chair, looking 
very wide-awake after her sleep, a thin sand- 
wich between her finger and thumb, at which 
by turns she bit daintily, or threw a morsel to 
Dandy, who was sitting up solemnly in front 
of her, waving his front paws vigorously in @ 
pretty, pertinaceous fashion he had proved by 
experience to be generally successful. 

“The soup is delicious; just: what I appre- 
ciate, and 1 will tell you as much as I can 
remember of what passed to-night; but first 
confide in me. I want to know why you would 
not come yourself?” 

“ Because—because. Well, if you wish to 
know the truth you were partly to blame for 
I really had a headache, and I had a 
reason for not wishing to go; but it was your 
spirit of independence fired me with emula- 
lation. I shall grow as rebellious as you 
soon!” 

“T hope not. If I thought my example was 
doing you harm I would go away!” said 
Judith, quickly; then added, in a low voice, 
gazing sadly at the glowing logs of wood, her 
hands lying. idly now in the lap of her red 
gown: “It is only because I have always 
been my own mistress that I have grown in- 
dependent—unwomanly, perhaps. If I had 
had a mother I would have lain down my life 
to please her. Her‘slightest wish would have 
been my law. At least, so I think!” 

“You never knew your mother?” 

“She died when I was a little child, but I 
have a picture of her. She must have been 
very lovely—very gentle, and sweet!” 

“And my mother!” began Winifred, 





bitterly; then stopped short, a feeling of 
| loyalty forbidding her to pursue the subject 
erhaps,”’ she went on presently, “one is 
| inclined to exaggerate the claims of filial re 
verence if one has never been called upon to 
fulfil them!” 
“I daresay it is so,” agreed Judith, gently. 
“Tf,” falteringly, “there is less love be- 
tween my parents and myself than in most 
cases it is my own fault entirely. There is 
nothing lovable in me. No wonder they do 
not care!” 
“You must not get any such morbid idee 
into your head. Some people are not de- 
monstrative—never show the emotion that 
they feel. Of course, they do feel it, being 
human beings, not sticks—nor stones. And 
someday there will be.someone who will love 
ou more than any, and you will go away and 
ave a home of your own, and be as rebellious,” 
with a little tremulous laugh, for she was 
more moved than she wished to show by the 
girl's pathetic speech, “and as happy as you 


choose. 

Winifred shook her head sorrowfully. 

“ Never, now!” she murmured; then, con- 
scious of the other's inquiring glance, though 
ehe never raised her eyes, she went on, with 
an effort; “There was someone once—five 
years ago—who cared for me; but he was in 
the Native Infantry, and they thought—they 
thought he was not good enough, and so we 
gave each other up. Six months afterwards 
he was killed at polo. I was there!” covering 
her face, and shuddering from head to foot at 
the recollection. ' 

All the warmth of Judith’s heart was on her 
lips and in ker eyes, as vp we, ly ries the 
short space between them she knelt down, and 
wound her arms round the r girl, who 
seemed little more than a child, and 60 frail, 





yet had tasted such cruel sorrow. 
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She kissed and caressed her in silent syne 
pathy, while ‘Winifred was mute and tearless. 

“It is all so long ago,” she said, wearily, at 
last. ‘“‘And you must have been very young. 
You are very young now?” 

“I am twenty-two,” was the quiet re 
sponse. 

“You-look seventeen!” 

“That is because I am small and insignifi- 
cant, and have no manner. I don’t think I 
ever looked younger than I do now. Per- 
haps,” with a wistful smile, Judith did not 
comprehend, “I shall never look any older:” 

“To think that you are older than ]!” cried 
Judith, the wonder being very natural, for her 
own figure was taller and more formed. Her 
face had more character, from which it might 
have been judged that she had gone through 
more experience to mature it, while she was 
always gracious, winsome, and at ease. 

“You have the advantage over me in every- 
thing. Tell me, Judith, how many conquests 
have you made to-night?” 

“Must I give you the truth?” roguishly. 

“Of course, what else would you dare to 
offer me?” falling in with the gaiety of the 
other’s mood. 

“Then,” starting to her feet and adopting 
the attitude of a commanding officer on parade, 
“prepare to receive—cavalry! A colonel of 
cavalry; almost as big a personage as your 


father, I suppose, with a kingly presence, a | 


most speaking eye, and a waist as big as 
this!” making generous measurement with her 
arms. 

“Not Colonel Lea-Creagh, surely?” 

“The very same. He sat with me for nearly 
an hour. I don’t believe I appreciated the 
honour, then, but now that he has gone and 
can’t come back, now I am beginning to feel 
proud and pment, 

“Fancy him trusting himself with you! 
He is so afraid of being married, and you are 
so lovely, Judith, that I expect it was an un- 
conditional surrender. Who else was there? 
I suppose you were not contented with one?” 

“Ts itclikely? On the contrary, there were 
so many that I don’t know who is worthiest 
to be named after Colonel Lea-Creagh.” 


“Then tell me who was there, and I will 


ens.” 

“The bachelors, I suppose, you mean?” said 
Judith. “ Well, there was a Captain Graham, 
a Mr. Manleverer, a Captain St. Quentin—can 


en any of those coming ander my 


She stopped short rather suddenly, and | 
Winifred surveyed her curiously, seemg be- | 


neath her jesting there was an undertone of 
earnestness. The downcast eyes betrayed 
nothing, but her lips were quivering, not 
exactly with laughter, and the flush was deep- 
ening on her cheeks. 

“No,” said Winifred, slowly ; “it could not 
have been any of those. Captain Graham and 
Mr. Manleverer are devoted admirers of Mrs. 
Trevor, and, of course, it was not Captain St. 
Quentin. You are deceiving me. There was 
someone else!” 

Judith’s eyes were raised now in a sort of 
pained inquiry. She was about to speak, then 
restrained herself, and said instead—~ 

“Oh, yes, there were others. There was an 
odious Mr. Johnson, a * globe-trotter’ they 
called him, who took me into dinner.” c 

“Shall I tell you,” asked Winifred, impul- 
sively, “the chief reason why I did not go to 
dinner? It was the dread of meeting that man 
I hated him instinctively the first moment I 
set eyes upon him, just as you seem to hate 
him, too; and the worst of it is my father 
seems to like him, ‘and has ordered us to be 
civil to him, Twice when I have been out with 
him lately we have met the man, and papa 
made an excuse to leave us together; and— 
and—I think he was trying to make love to me. 
At any rate, his manner and way of speaking 
was most objectionable ! ” 

“Why did you not complain ¢o Mr. Sher- 
ston?” ; 

“IT did. He said I was a little fool and im- 
agined things; so now the only thing to do is 














to avoid him—except that, of course, he will 
take no further notice of me since he has seen 
you!” 

Judith made no reply, but her blue eyes 
glittered ominously, and her features hardened 
into an expression of resolution. Although 
unaccustomed to fighting her own battles she 
had plenty of self-confidence and faith in her 
untried steel; to quail before any danger 
would have been foreign to her nature, and 
this only threatened to become an annoyance. 

Winifred, who had followed her own train 
of thought, spoke again :resently— 

“There is somethmg uncanny about him 
altogether. I believe he will work evil to us 
ali. The presentiment came into my mind 
directly I saw him, and E-have never been able 
to rid myself of the impression since, though 
I have tried to persuade myself over and over 
again that he is only a chance visitor,that 
in a day or two he will leave here, and pro- 
bably never come across our paths again.” 

“He is coming to stay in the house with 
us to-morrow. I heard Mr. Sherston arrang- 
ing it all as he left!” blurted out Judith. 

Winifred sprang to her feet, white as a 
ghost, her hands clasped convulsively together. 

“Did I not say that he was mixed up with 
our fate, our fortunes?” she cried, excitedly 

“T guessed it from the very first.” 

Judith rose too, and laid her hand with a 
firm, yet gentle pressure on the girl’s slim 


| waist, as she looked on her compassionately, 


and yet with an expression of something like 
rebuke. 
“You are tired, dear, and only just re- 


| covered from a nervous headache which always 


upsets one, and I have kept you-up too late. 
To-morrow you will laugh at such a notion, 
and agree with me that to a certain extent 
every man—it applies to women too—is 
master of himvelf and of his destiny. I should 
despise myself if I thought for a moment that 
anyone would have power to influence my fate 
against my will.” 





——— ae 

“But you are so strong,” with caver gf 
nuration, 

“And you are going to be strony 
quite rebellious, in fact,” 
again at the old joke. 

Winifred reached up 
clingingly. 

“T think you could make me whatever yy 
chose. I love you so much that ] do ‘bet 
mean to even try to resist Your influence 4 
spite of what you said.” 

“Then I must endeavour it shal! only jp 
for good. Good-mght. Sleep weil, my dey! 

Smiling still, Judith passed ¢hrongh dy 
door that divided their rooms, but efore gy 
had been a moment alone the smile wos 
placed by an_expression of deepest cravity 
Ene was herself seriously inclined to share tig 
superstitious dread Winifred felt of their ney 
acquaintance, and she, moreover, had sp 
reason for. her fears, 

The first words she had heard him sp} 
showed that he had met Mr. Sherston hein 
though both preferred to ignore that it ws 
so; and the slip he had made during dime 
had not escaped her attention. 

To those who have never realised the fag 
by experience, it is easy to forget that th 
seasons in Arstralia are the reverse from thow 
in the southern hemisphere, but the mistak 
seemed an almost impossible one to a mm 
who had only just left the country. 

She did not believe that anyone could cm 
direct from a cold climate and deliberately 
speak of it as being warm. The only om 
clusion to which she could come was that he 
had not been there at all, that he had lied 
her; and this being so, what purpose had it 
served? The man must be playing som 
deep game. Could it be true what Winifred 
had declared that his coming boded them m 
rood? Naturally sensible though she was, 

udith’s mind was strongly biased to the 
same decision, and it was only by an effon 
she put the subject from her thoughts, dete 


too 


laughing 4 ttle 
and kissed je 
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+: to dwell on it again till she had 
mined re knowledge of the matter. 

Fhe had taken off her copper-coloured gown 

d thrown it aside with & rather impatient 
one Having donned it with an idea of 
e pressing the people she was to meet, it had 
> far certainly fulfilled ite object, and yet 
he felt an unreasonable displeasure both with 
it and with herself. . 

The attraction had been exercised on two 
ersons—each utterly unlike the other— 
wether of Whom she could ever in sober 
earnest have desired to please. 

Her beauty was generally a pleasure to her, 
pat tonight she would not look. at her own 
reflection in the glass, being out of tune with 
herself, indignant and distressed. 

Presently, as though with intent to console, 
a memory stole into her heart that tinged her 
thoughts with a strange softness and delight. 
{. in a dream, she gazed again into eyes as 
blue as her own, but possessing more warmth, 
more fire; and she was soothed to sleep at 
last by the echo of a voice that spoke the 
merest generalities, and yet whose every tone 
wag a caress—-@ prayer 


CHAPTER VI. 

The room was quite bright when Judith 
opened her eyes next morning. She always 
sept with the French windows thrown wide 
open, so that there was nothing but the fine 
grass chick to prevent the sunshine from 
streaming in, and flooding all the floor. 





There was @ slight breeze blowing, which 
made the golden pods of the peepul tree rustle 
musically, while from farther away the big | 
well-wheel droned on dreamily. 

A seent of mignonette was swept in from | 
a box on the verandah, and the twittering of 
swall birds made a cheerful sound, banishing 
ayy decling of depression there might have 
been on first awakening. 

It is curious how, as one gradually becomes 
alive to sight and sound, the mind goes grop- 
ing about after what materials it can discover 
for grief or pleasure, and how at last, as the 
events of the previous day recall themselves, 
ther tinge the thoughts that slowly come to 
form 

Instinct is quicker than memory in most 
aves! You feel there is cause for anxiety or 
satisfaction long before you remember what 
has actually occurred. 

So it was with Judith. Her conversation 
with Winifred came back to her first; then 
her own reasons for believing the girl’s dread 
aot to be unfounded; and these explained the 
gloomy forebodings that had troubled her 
vaguely for a while, but not for long. 

So happy was her nature, and so sensitive 
to all brightness, that these thoughts were 
soon dispelled. She could take pleasure in the 
sunshine, and in the exhilarating idea that 
this day would not be as other days; that 
»etore its close she would probably have seen 
«ad spoken to Captain St. Quentin again. 

Judith had rather lost her head for the 
wonce. She was not given to the romantic 
fancying, which are common to most young 
girls, but the circumstances of their meeting 
uid been out of the ordinary way, and she 
"as alone now in 4 strange country, with only 
Winifred to care for. 

Had they met under the usual conditions in 
London society, when she was surrounded by 
friends aud admirers, Captain St. Quentin 
might have made no im ression; a8 if was,. 
wie exaggerated the aid he had rendered, and 
"as inclined to suceamb too readily to the 
“~ of his handoome face. 

oreover, these new feelings were without 
~ deleterious effect. She felt as though she 

‘od on air as she walked across to the dining- 
ro Derry & song that Mrs. Trevor had played 
i tight before rang so: persistently in ) 

that once or twice she rs | herself 


humming it aloud. 
get up for break- 


inifred did not always 
fast, and the Commissioner had had his earlier 
Sheraton and 





‘one ’ 
Judith sat pol Con Mrs. 


It occurred to the latter that this might be 
® good opportunity for eliciting more infor- 
mation as to Mr. Johnson’s antecedents and 
presént plans. 

“The gentiginan who took me in to dinner 
last night is what they call a ‘ globe-trotter,’ 
is he not?” she began, carelessly. 

“He is travelling about to see the country. 
He is a man of great wealth, and really very 
pleasant manners.” 

“An has only been 
time?” 

“A month at most. He came here about 
ten days ago. My husband has taken rather a 
fancy to him, and has asked him on a long 
visit.” 

“Where was he before he came to India?” 

“Somewhere on the Continent; in Paris, I 
believe,” was the careless reply. Then more 
eagerly, “ After all, our party was not so dull 
last night, as we feared it might be. Mrs. 
Trevor is always bright and exceedingly 
popular, though really quite plain! And then 
she sings. Not much voice, perhaps, but a 
great deal of taste.” 

Judith agreed vaguely; more as to the 
absence of voice than the possession of the 
redeeming quality. She had discovered what 
she wished to know, and was quite ready to 
discuss with Mrs. Sherston the subjects that 
most interested her—to wit, personalities, and 
the problem of social precedence. 

Half-an-hour was spent in dilating on the 
enormity of the conduct of a lady who had 
arrived in the station a month ago, and had 
not yet called on the Commissioner's wife, 
though if was a matter of history she had 
already visited one or two other less august 
ladies. 

“Perhaps she is shy?” suggested Judith. 
“That custom of the new-comer calling first 
must be a very trying one till you get used to 
a 


in India a short 


But this excuse was summarily rejected. 
The lady whose shortcomings were the subject 





under discussion had been to church, to the 
Club, had actually been seen at the last-men- 
tioned place talking and laughing with @ smal! 
circle of acquaintances, so it was evident 
that she was hardened in sin, maybe even 
glorying in it. 

Judith was glad when the calls of house 
keeping required Mrs. Sherston’s presence 
elsewhere, and she was free to speak or be 
silent, as she chose. ' 

She thought she could never grow to care 
about these petty matters that, apparently, 
were so important here; and did not wonder 
that Winifred had become so listless and 
averse to society. 

After luncheon they went for a drive, and 
Winifred put the usual careless inquiry to her 
companioa as to where they should go. 

Generally, it was answered with equal indif- 
ference; but to-day Judith remarked demurely 
that it would be nice to go round the Park, 
and afterwards to the Club. 

Winifred turned round with a sudden sly 
smile. 

“Who is it?” she asked, rallyingly. 

“Colonel Lea-Creagh,” was the laughing 
response ; but her fingers closed tightly over 
the handkerchief she felt neatly folded up in 
her pocket. 

They encountered very few people during 
their drive; but as they came up to the Club 
they found a row’ of carriages standing there, 
and several ponies waiting for their owners. 

“Tt is band night. There will be dancing,” 
explained Winifred. : 

he building was a handsome one; well- 
placed in spacious grounds, which, at the pre- 
sent moment, were rather overrun with chil- 
dren, and quite a crowd of their inevitable at- 
tendants—nursemaids, ayahs, and bearers, who 
had collested to hear the band play, 

It was just growing dusk, and these were 
gradually dispersing as the bandsmen shoul- 
dered their music-stands, and prepared to go 
inside. 
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na meen 





Te couples. ing up and 

’ broad v h, and as Judith went 

to the very end and looked round. the corner 

@ young man in flannels, who was speaking 

earnestly to a girl carrying a_tennis-bat, 

looked round capetiealy, and dropped . the 
0 


hand he had been h : ; 
i ce for flirting!” observed 

“Ts that why 4 never come?” 

- “No. I don’t suppose anyone would want 

to flirt with me. Come in, and I will show 

iy all about the place,” leading the way as 
spoke. 

“This is the library, where, Mudie sends all 
‘the old books no one in England wil] read. 
That,” half drawing asidea curtain that hung 
over an open door, “is the Jagiies: ing- 
room. Men my go in if they like, but they 
are geovlly raid, and, es excuse for their 
timidity, have christened it ‘The Chamber of 
Horrors !’” 

Judith laughed lightly, and did not think 
the name misplaced. 

There were only two men in the room. One, 
speaking to a pretty married woman in spas- 
modic gasps, as though conscious that a great 
many eyes were upon him, which, fadleed, 
there were; another, an older man, and 
evidently a husband, waiting to detach kis 
wife from a group of matrons on the centre 
ottoman. 

Some ladies were making a pretence of 
-Teading, others did so in earnest, but all-with 
one accord raised their eyes at every fresh 
entrance, and no one spoke in anything but an 
andertone. _ There. was a so » hushed 
silence over all, 

In the hall and corridors the sexes mingled 

more naturally, and there was @ pleasant hum 
of voices; now and again @ ringing laugh, 
with ‘perhaps an accompaniment in a manlier 


were several 


That was her only folly, since, in these en- 
lightened days, it would scarcely do to call it 
Vice. an 

In every other réspect shé was a very clever 
woman, and managed to conceal the fact—the 
cleverest feat of all. , 

The ordinary mian is generally alarmed at 
the mere: suspicion of deep intellect in a 
woman; he is no longer at ease in her society, 
ho longer light ‘of heart and confident, since 
he knows her-possessed of a quality that can 
pierce the shallowness of his own knowledge ; 
which, as a rule, was sufficient to pass a neces- 
sary examination—and no more. 

e happy knack of repartee must always 
be a source of pride to its possessor; but it is 
questionable whether. it can compensate a 
woman for the dread: it-arouses. in the manly 
breast; and, indeed, in others of their own 
sex, who are less brilliantly endowed. 

I am inclined to-belieye that powers of sar- 
casm should be as jealously concealed as dyna- 
matic matter a. Socialistic Freethinker ! 
This truth.the Honourable Mrs. Hare had 
grasped. She never permitted a sign of her 
mental capabilities to ooze out, except in rare 
cases, where she. knew it would be safe to do 
so,.and to the puter world presented a surface 
so amiable -as. to, be, almost uninteresting 
it not been for the wonderful fascination she 
seemed to exert without the slightest effort. 

Many men had fallen unresisting victims to 
her thrall, the general, opinion being that 
Laurence St., Quentin’s .was. the last worse 
case. baie hare 

His present-.attitude, seemed to bear out 
that idea, as he walked by her side, and lis- 
tened. to. everything she had to say with ap- 
parently undivided attention, though a keen 
observer: might .have noticed that every now 
and then he cast a sharp glance round, as 
though one for,someone who had not yet 
appeared. 





key: 

The first person on whom Judith’s eyes 
rested was the Bachelor Colonel of the. --tb.| 
_Lancers, . 

He was the only man in a group of iwo or 
three women, all pretty, all betraying an 
endeavour to atiract and keep his attention. 

With an attempt to be impartial, he deamed 
on all alike, till the little expression his face 
could boast seemed merged in one large com- 
prehensive smile; and as he turned his head 
in‘each different direction by turn, so that its 
vefulgence might be shed on all alike, he re- 
sembled nothing so much as the revolving 
light that is used to save our ships at sea. 

Serenely unconscious that he could ever Le 
the object of ridicule, Colonel Lea-Creagh 
talked on, or rather listened to the women as 
they talked,” now and then’ throwing in a 
remark which, on account of its brevity, was 
sometimes mistaken for wit. 

“He is like a Satyr among the Fauns!’ 
said Judith, with an accent of disgust. ‘“ How 
can they have patience with him?” 

“He is very rich and very generous. Voila 
tout,” answered Winifred, displaying an un- 
suspected vein of cynicism. 

Judith half turned towards her m laagzhing 
surprise, when the sight of som 
she had expected to see there, and should con- 
seqnently have been prepared to ‘meet—set her 
heart beating quickly, and made her forget 
everything else. 

It was Captain 8t.- Quentin, walking with a 
lady she had not seen before, bending his 
handsome head with what Judith considered 
rather unnecessary empressemerit to catch what 
she was saying. 

The lady was not very young, and perhaps 
not eg beautiful, but she had that nameless 
air and unexplainable attraction which men 
find more difficult to resist than the mere soul- 
less charms of extreme youth or perfect 
features. 

She was exquisitely dressed, and in this a 
striking contrast to little Mrs. Trevor, who 
stood near, “ gowned just anyhow,” as Judith 
expressed it, with an expression of naive 
horror, while her appearance owed just a little 

from the aid of art. 


someone 





- Judith neticed his devoted manner, and was 
vaguely disturbed by it. Was it his custom 


|to lean over every woman just as he was 


leaning now, and had leant last night, looking 
unutterable things? ; 

Laying her hand on Winifred’s arm, she 
said, quickly— 

“This is very stupid, after all. Let us 

The slight stir caused by their re 
made Mrs. Hare turn, and survey Judi 
haustively. °° ~~" * * | 

“Who is that tall—very tall—woman just 
gone out?” 

“It is Miss Holt, who is staying with the 
Sherstons!” was the reply given with diplo- 
matie absence of enthusiasm. ; 

“Not wery young; T suppose?” looking at 
him. intently, a 

“Don’t know, Iti sure. I am not an adept 

at guessing ladies’ ages. If ib were a pony I'd 
tell you at once—within a year.” , 
» Colonel Lea-Creagh had turned suddenly at 
the sound’ of* Mrs. Hare’s voice, and with 
basest ingratitude deserting the ladies who 
had striven so zealously to entertain him, 
joined ‘her at ‘oiice. 

St.‘ Quentin took the: op 
away. He knew the way 


out 
ex- 


rtunity to slip 
two girls had 


1 cone, and thonght'te intercept them by taking 


a short cut; but they had already passed the 
oint where he had hoped to meet them, and 
e did not come up until they had nearly 

reached their carriage. 

For two or three paces only he could walk 
by Judith’s side, and‘ gaze at her pretty profile, 
as with’ weil-simulated indifference she stared 
straight in front of Ler, his eyes never leaving 
her face, though he addressed his remarks to 
Winifred. 

“Tt is too bad—quite too bad, Miss Shers- 
| ton, that you should come only to disappear 
|} go soon as.seen.. E. hope you will come again 
| some day, and stay longer!” 

“J searcely ever come. It was Miss Holt 
| wished to see the place,” answered ‘Winifred, 
innocently. 

She was in the carriage arranging her wraps, 
and Laurence St. Quentin—an adept at making 





had. 





Spporianisiee-—spanaged to whisper ac coll 
tic “thank you” in. Judith’s ear, as be ie 
her in. J 

“Remember!”: he. said, earnestly, “neg 
hope to see you soon again!” 

en the ren Wt moved on; and, a; 
drove through’ “soft darkness,» Jag 
allowed herself to sink into a deep filer 
which at last aroused Winifrad’s Suspicions 

“ Judith 1” she exclaimed, impnisively. «), 
he one of the conquests you made last night)» 

“He talked to me for a few moments thet 
is all!”* acc the dusk which concealed iy 
foolish blushes, 

“O—Oh!” was Winifred’s sole commy, 
but so much of meaning was infused into ij, 
ejaculation that once again Judith’s heart oq, 
tracted with a sharp pain. 

At the same moment the carriage turne 
into the compound gates, and was drawn wp 
under the big portico, all alight from the yor 
of the hall-lamps ;_so she dared ask no gus. 
tions then. First Winifred, then she, jumpe 
lightly down, and went towards the drarns 
room, Winifred still leading the way, s thi 
it “was she who primarily croseed th 
threshold, and, seeing Mr. Johneon standixp 
on the heart: ; €d back, and wold 
have.retreated ; but Judith, who was behind, 
and had too much pride to seem to shun ty 
presence of any man, laid her hand upon be 
shoulder, and gently pushed her forward, 

A little to her surprise, she found he pil 
scant. attention, to her own stiffly-spoke 
greeting, but was ve rticuler in bis 
inquiries ae to ‘Winifred’s health, and moa 
devoted in his manner during the ier 
moments they remained there. Judith wes 
the first to slip away, and as she went to hr 
room. to dress for dinner Mr. Sherston n4 
her, and stopped short. | 

“ By-the-bye, Miss Holt!” he began, ne- 
vously, and rather avoiding her glanod, she 
thought; “I hear my wife made a statement 
this morning at b ast that was calculated 
to mislead you. She said Mr. Johnson am 
from the Continent, from Paris, did she not! 
It was a very foolish mistake. He came from 
Australia, from Sydney, as I believe he told 
you last night. I am sorry if Mrs. Sherstor’s 
words should have made you doubt his. Me 
has been in Australia for the last year!’ 

“After all it was of no consequence!” sud 
Judith: ’ 

“No, of course not; but'T like to be exat 
im © hing. “He came from Syduey! 

“T geet” said Judith, rather lamely, ad 
passed on, opm, Farge in fact, everything wa 
more puzzling than ever. 

That Mr. Johnson should have told ber 
deliberate falsehood was {ess startling than 
that Mr. Sherston should go out of lus wy 
to back him up in it. ‘There must be some 
ag reason for the deceit, and evidently 

men were equally concerned in the keep 
ing of some secret. . What coald the sem 
be? 

(To.be continued next week.) 

(This. story commenced in No. 2076. Bath 
numbers can be obtained through all New 
agents.) 


———— 

Sax Exsovep tHe QOurrar.—A lady bas 
girl in her employ fresh from some region {i 
removed from the theatre. Thinking w g 
the gits a treat, and knowmg that 2 
had never seen.a theatre, the lady purchased 
ticket for a.play in a large London house. + 

irl went, but returned before nine 000 

‘What is the matter? Did you not like 
asked the mistress, “Oh, I liked ib over *) 
much ; it’s a fine painting.” “But,” que, 
her mistress, “Why have you returned 5 — 
Surely didn’t. see it all?” “Yes, coe 
I did, I went in and sat down fe ao 
the large picture hanging up 10 iro 
kept pa ches in, and pretty soon there wes gu 
a crowd all looking at the picture. Then " 
took it.away, and some men and women boat 
to talking, up there where it had been, 
something that didn’t concern me, °? ny 
and came home. But I enjoyed the pctu® 
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Facetize 


io “How did you come out of that 
jcage with your wife fe Todd: “As usual, 
{ apologised for being right.” 
lawyer?” “A good lawyer! 
Why, s8Y, I've known him to prove the 
ath of what isn’t so and not half try!” 
+.“ Did you ever. cross the ocean?” 
Higa: 7 Yes once.” Tomdix: “ What were 
your feelings? ”.. Hojax : “Oh, game as usual, 
{ wanted the earth.” 
Willie tried to tack the carpet, 
Willie’s thumb received a slam, 
Which made Willie very angry, 
And he softly murmuted~— 

“Mother; mother, bring the liniment.” 

“Any when you went to discharge the 
cook, she took it quietly?" “ Quietly? Why, 
she went fike » lamb. People in the street 
didn’t even suspect that it was anything but 
sa_ordinary fight.” 

. Dere Jonny :- I) spose u will fea] bad to + 
J am not gomg. to marry a: more, but 
don’t.cair,-ueare so stingy. .And Freddy give 
me chocklets so we are un yestady. 
—Yures not anny. more, Maggie. 

Kicker: “Gassolene says he must cut 
down expenses. Can't afford to support a wife 
and five children and keep an automobile going 
any longer.” Bocker: “ Can’t he get some af 
‘his friends to adopt’the children? ” 


“Waar is his status in this community, if I 
may ask?” “He ain’t got none that I ever 
heard on. .Hé ran y goes for a while down 

ers, but if he ever had any status 
there 'twasi’t kep” out in sight: where anybody 
gould see it.” m4 

“ are remember Miss May, 
who had-such a bad disposition? Well, she 
is married.”..-“ Indeed! . _Who is the lucky 
man!” “Fred,” “ Why, he is thé one she 
discarded?” “Just so! “That is why I say 
ke is lucky.” »,,., , 

Auntiz (finding Jackie sobbing ‘nm a corner) : 
“Why, Jackie, what has happened to make you 
feel so badly this morning?” “Jackie: “M—me 
m--issed some, jelly.” Auntie: * Ho, ho! I see. 
And her suspicions fell upon you, eh?” Jackie : 
“No, auntie ; it ‘was her slipper.” 

.“Taere is one,thing I like.gbout, our. .bus- 
band-he.never Sirrise ook getting ae. 
fora walk.” “Very little credit is due to him 
for-that,:my dear. .Whenever I see that I am 
not likely to be ready in time I simply hide his 
hat or his gloves out of the way until T have 
finished dressing.” ; 

Oxce in four years: “No, Miss Smith,” he 
said, and he said it gently, but oh, so firmly, 

t can Bever, never be. While I am sensible 
of the you do me, and will always 
ou——” “Chestnut,” mur- 
; and George Sampson. went 


5 


the girl 


be a brother te 
mured. Miss Smit! 
out into the night, 

.” WEN it ‘Comes to marriage, I wouldn't 
give a.thought.te how wineb-ds man I love 
s making,” remarked the »dreamy- yed girl. 
Neither would I,” answered practical 
damsel. “What would primarily interest me 
would be how much he had pleendy made. 
“fetes Ro use taking chances.” 

Tuey were two wretches of men, who met 
the seclusion of their club, “What are 
ures quickest’ modes of Communication ? ” 

queried one. “Telegraph, telephone, and 
“Wal chat yg ‘ wrong 7 last’ one.” 

4, What are they?” « 

Phone, and—tell » vena <hr 
Sry ore many kinds of celebrity. When 
rr the painter, visited Stratford, he held 
n about Shakespeare to gome rustios he 

: yside inn. They told him that 
" contained “another wonderful 

ohn Cooper.” “Why, what has 

lived ninety ye ~ 7, eh ane 
boy, and aes iiss is here Mgt men end 





La Mont : “There goes.a man who carried 
everything before him.” La Moyne: “You 
don’t say so?” La Mont: “ Yes; ‘he’s a street 
cleaner.” 

Ir you wish to ascertain if a dog is a 
thoroughbred or. a cur, kick him. If he 
proves to be a well-bred, self-respecting dog, 
you will need a new pair of trousers.” 

Wire: “You don’t seem to enjoy the din- 
ner, dear. What’s the matter?” Husband : 
“I was. wondering if there weren’t some 
typographical errors in that cookbook of 
yours.” 

An orator said: “There is not & man, 
woman, or child in this house who has arrived 
at the age of fifty years, but has felt this 
truth thundering through their minds for 
centuries.” 

“Dip you make a good impression, An. 
nette?” asked her mother. “ Well, rather,” 
returned Annétte. “He tried to kiss me, and 
I left the print of ten pink finger-nails right 
along his two cheeks.” 


“Sorry, old man, but I learned to-day that 


her mother objects to you!” “Good! from 
what I know of human nature, that will pre- 
judice both the girl and her father in my 
favour. I’m a lucky dog.” 


“How did your banquet go off, Banke 
lurk!” “ Not as well as it might, you know. 
The toastmaster called on a gentleman who 
had ‘lost an arm and a leg to answer to the 
toast, ‘Our absent members.’ ” 


Son: “ But accidents will happen, father, 
in the ~ best-regulated families.” Father 
(angrily); “That may be, sir, but I would 
have ‘you to understand that mine is not one 
of the hest-regulated families.” 


Temperance Lapyg “My friend, if yoru 
don’t want whisky fo get the best of you, 
you must get the best of whisky.” Promising 
Subject. : “I do, mum, when I can; but when 
a feller’s only got. twopence——” 


CHAWLEs : “ Ya’as; when I was a boy, you 
know I was kicked by a mule and had my 
brains dashed out, and the doctor——” 
Maud : “Sewed up the scalp without putting 
them back, How funny. Aw, aw!” 


Ty there is anything in this world more 
anxious than the look on the face of. the 
ape who. has been pegenes ate heling : 

gunawares, it.is the look on the face, of, 
the baby’ mother ‘eagerly . watching 
while. he does it, , 

*Nervovus Guxst (dn ninth floor of hotel): 
“Ah, porter, in case of fire, is it easy for me: 
to get out?” Porter: “Oh, yes, sir. Take 
that flight of stairs at the. end of.ihe corri- 
dor.” Nervous Guest : “ Whererdo they lead 
to?” . Porter: “ The roof, sir:” 

Mistress (angrily) -“ Bridget! What do 
you mean by listening outside the door?” 
“Shure, mum, Oi can’t hip shtoppin’ to 
listen when’ Oi hear yer beautiful voice; it’s 
loike musi¢, especially thim high notes whin 
ye’re blowin’ up the master!” 


“Wut yot give me the next waltz, Miss 
Long?” “E wonder how you can ask it? 
Didn’t you make some jocular remark this 
evening about my being so tall? “I Only 
alluded to you as ‘sweetness long drawn 
out.’”” “You may have the next waltz.” 

Forcep Into It.—‘ Was it a premeditated 
elopement?” “Oh, no. They went driving 
in a buckboard, and Chappie couldn't turn 
it round,.so, rather than have all the old 
women on the place gossiping because they 
came in after midnight, they drove on and 
got married,” 

FAasmionaBis Rector (to little girl): ‘So 
you love to go to church, Florence, and be a 
good little girl?” Flossie: “ Yes, indeed; Mr. 
Whitechoker.” Rector: ‘Do you know many 
of the little girls who belong to the church?” 
Flossie: “No, sir; not very many. I only 
i ito know those who sit in the middie 
aisle. 


bitra 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER,. 





DONT COUGH Ar 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 
EASILY CURE 

THE WORST COUCH. 


One gives relief. An increasing 

sale of over 80 years is a certain 

test of their value. Sold in 134d, 
tins everywhere, 


EFECTIVE 
SIGHT 


Many peopiasuffer from bad sight 

or films and specks. All such 
should send to STEPHEN (GREEN, 210, 
Lambeth Road, London, for his little book 
“How to Preserve the Eyesight,” This tells 
of SINGLETON’S EYE OINTMENT, 
a cure for all troubles of the eyes, eyelids 
and eyelashes, having 300 years’ reputa- 
tion as the best remedy. Supplied in 
ancient pedestal pots for 2/+ each br ~* 
chemists aid stores. Please note tha: it 

retains its healing virtues for years. 











Dooror»Bicams: “(You .may thank * te 
stars, sir, that physicians in these days don’t 
bleed patients afflicted with om a hd 
they used to.” Patient (dubio ya ‘I'm 
hot sd sure that they don’t, doctor,” Jy 

So witty a compliment is rarely met with 


‘as that of Sydney Smith’s to his friends, Mrw. 


Tighe and Mrs. Cuffe: “ Ah, there -you are!— 
the cuff that every one would be glad to wear, 
and the tie that no one would loose.” 


“Waar is your employment?” asked his 
Worship of a prisoner arraigned for yagrancy, 
the other day. * Walking, sir.” “ Where do 
you walk?” “ Well, that’s according to which 
way the policeman is coming from.” _. 

Ovana Man: “Let me see! Mr. Surepop 
is from your section, isn’t he?” »\ Colorado 
Man: “Yes; lived there for years.” “He 
seems to be a remarkably fine man.” “ Hasn't 
an enemy in the world.” “I should suppose 
not.” “No; they’re all dead.” 


“ Wratever have you done with that lovely 
little dog you used to have?” asked Miss De 
Lancy. ,“ Why, my dear,”, was the -confi- 
dential reply, “‘I had to exchange him at the 
dog fandier’s. He was ® good summer pet, 
but he didn’t match at altwith my new seal- 
rkin jacket.” 

“Wat's the matter there, Alice? | Don't 
your shoes fit?” “No, papa; they don’t fit 
me at all,” réplied the little one; and then 
she enumerated all the faults of the shoes in 
set. ferms,. and reached the. climax thus: 
“Why, they don’t even squeak when I go out 
for a walk!” 
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Helpful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
veaders at any time. 

All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 





Enquirzer.—The use of amulets or charms is 
ino longer common, although some persons still 
-wear theni. In ancient times they were gene- 
rally worn. The caul is still worn as an amulet 
by seafaring ‘people, who believe that a child’s 
vad) will preserve a ship and crew from being 
lost at sea. Sailors, however, are very super- 
wstitious and imaginative owing to their peculiar 
life and surroundings. 

C. Bates.-—l. Snaving will render the beard 
‘stronger, and also promote its growth, but 
we know of no other means of hastening its 
gee eee 2. If your means will allow of 
‘the indulgence in the luxury of a wife, make 
haste to marry “the loveliest girl in the 
world,” as you so flatteringly describe your 
ladylove. Otherwise, wait until a suflicienf 
capital has been accumulated to warrant the 
“venture. 

Joy.—Grey hairs can never be restored to 
their original hue, even though dyes claiming 
to produce such a result be used with the most 
persistent regularity. Keep the scalp clear of 
dandruff, avoid excitement, and lead an easy, 
comfortable Efe, putting all cares in the back- 

ound, and take life as you find it. Severe 

eadaches and neuralgia often cause the hair 
‘to lose its colour; if you are afflicted with 
either of these troubles, endeavour to overcome 
them with the help of your family physician. 

Proprnce.—There is much to be overlooked 
and forgiven in every relation of life, and in 
mone is there greater reason to be charitable, 
tolerant, and forgiving than in the marriage 

relation. If your husband is neglectful, cross, 
and dissipated, you lot is hard $e hear ; but it is 
dest for you to bear it and trust to the influence 
of home, family, and religion than to take any 
desperate step or to seek a separation. So long 
as there is hope and your life is endurable try 


| 
| 





Bos.—The horse-shoe should be placed with 
the toe uppermost. There is no significance in 
these old superstitions. It makes no difference | 
whatever whether you pluck a four-leaved | 
clover or not ; the lack is suppesed to be indi- 
cated by finding it. History 1s the best reading 
for the young. Read history and travels. I do | 
not know of any place where free instruction 
in music is given except in the public schools. | 

Sonniz.—South American States are not as 
favourabie for business as the United States 
A young man with a little capital can do better | 
in any thriving western town or city where he | 
understands the people and the language than | 
he can in a strange country where he has to | 
deal with a people who are foreign to him in | 
their language, race, manners, customs and 
tastes. Unless you know a [tile Spanish and 
have favourable offers, I would not advise you | 
to go to South America. 

Oxstgr.—The shaking that you complain of | 
is probably the result of nervousness and 
tim:dity, and does not require medical treat- 
ment so much as the support and encourage- 
ment of your friends when in company. Try | 
to be easy and or ne and to think of others | 
and not of yourself. Do not be worried about | 
the impression you are making, but simply try 
to be unconscious and agreeable. Often a cup 
of tea, especially hot beef-tea, will help you 
before going into company. 

Trn.—1 do not agree with my correspondent’s 
“learned and popular” physician. Were pork 
poisonous, tens of thousands of dead, slain by 
its venom, would be (to speak metaphorically) 
holding up their skeleton fingers in warning | 
against it. There may be too much pork for | 
health eaten by some people, as it is said that 
“too much pork for a shilling” is sometimes | 
dealt out by careless butchers; but I think | 
that.my correspondent may enjoy-his bacon and 
eggs without fear of the coroner. 


Paraitia.—Fur for winter wear is in good 
taste. It does not matter whether you are in | 
mourning or not, as fur is a protection against | 
the cold weather, and almost absolutely re- 
quired in northern climates, and d@&icate women | 
who possess fur-lined garments or sealskin over- 
garments should wear them. Inexpensive furs 
are in perfect taste. Dark sealskin is preferable. 
A jacket of sealskin is one of the most useful 


to win your husband to betier ways. Your little | as it is one of the most becoming over-garments 
children will help you to reclaim their father. | that a young woman can wear in cold weather. 


| ment. Some young men have heavy beard 


| manuscripts. 


! Awarded Certificate of Merit for the cure of Irregularities, Areal, 
| and all Female Complaints. . They have the approval of the Medical 
| Profession. Beware of imitations. The only yenuine and on 


———— 


Cates Brown.—There is nothing which » 
can uso that will expedite the growth of Re. 
beard. You will have to trust entirely {, 


Oba 
for the development of that mascujins re 


fore they arrive at the age of twenty-one wi 
come men never have much beard. Whether, 
man is fit for matrimony or not at the age 
twenty-one depends on his character ang his 
intelligence, and also, to some degree, og his 





































_cireumstances. If he has any doubt on the 


subject himself, he should give single bles. 
ness ths benefit of the doubt, and ‘wait ig 
sees his way clear before he gets married 














Tax Loypon Reaper is sent to any part of 
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EARSLEY’ 
WIDOW WELCHS 


THE 


ORIGINAL. 





-PLLLS . 








arein White Paper Wrappers.. Boxes, ts. 1%. and os gf of dd 
Chemists. 2s. 94. box contains three times the pills. Or by post 4 
or 34 stamps, e the makers, C. and G. KEARSLEY, 1, Nat 
Street, Westminster. Sold in the Colonies, 





To be had of all Chemists in Boxes 
M1%,2/9 or 46 or sent anywhere on 
receipt of /5,340r55 {Stamps by, 
ET Towre & C2 66.Long Row. Normncuam, 





SULPHOLINES*: 
LOTION 


A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
EATIRELY FADE AWAY. 





PEPPER'S TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
SHILLING BOTTLES. 











COUGHS, COLDs, 
ASTHMA, .BRONCHITIS. 


CHLORODYNE 


18 THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 
DIARRHEA, PFYSENTERY, CHOLERA. 


GENERAL BOARD OF H®ALTH, London, REPORT that it ACTH wt 
CHARM, one dose generally sufficient, 


DR. J. COLLIS 





SDR. 2, OU PRONNES, CHLORODYNE auld mosis ie 


AOE, and invigorates the nervous syciem when exhausted, 


‘CORED ME OF DIARREGs. 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta, states :—'* Two poszs comrLeTsLY 






BROWNE’S 








D4, F048 SOMES, CHRON 


—Vioce-Chancellor Sir W. 
.J, COLLIS BROWNE was 
b R of .» that the whole ° @ 
audou the INVENT OHLORODYNE, that the whole story of th 
$ — ia oe it bad been 


EPILEPSY, 


to say 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE =p!dly « 
SPASMS, COLIC, 


sae enort wl 


PALPITATION, AYSTERIA 








Oe Se als ate to 


Is the TRUE PALLIA- 


EMEDY has 





RHEUMATISM. 


is Et 
MPORTANT pCAUTION Tens IMMENSE oe. 


rise to many 
Be careful to observe TRADE MARE. 
Bole Manufacturer—J, T, DAVENPORT, 33, 


NSCRUPULUUS iM 
o all Chemists, 1/1%, 2/9 oi be 
Grea Ruase!i Street, Londes, 
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